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Professions Held Subject to Anti-Trust Act 


Some months ago the American Medical Association, the District 
of Columbia Medical Society and others were indicted in the Federal 
Court of the District of Columbia. The indictment charged a con- 
spiracy to restrain trade in the District of Columbia in violation of 
Section 3 of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. It was charged that the 
defendants were conspiring to prevent the Group Health Associa- 
tion, Inc., from arranging for the provision of medical care and 
hospitalization to its members, largely government employees, on a 
“risk-sharing prepayment basis.” The defendants filed demurrers 
making basic objections to the indictment, the most important of 
which were that the acts complained of were not restraints of trade 
and that the practice of medicine was not a trade within the mean- 
ing of the law. 

On July 26, 1936, Justice James M. Proctor, of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, sustained the demurrers 
to the indictment in an opinion which dealt with these two questions 
exhaustively. Justice Proctor held that the practice of medicine is 
a profession and that the learned professions are clearly excepted 
from the provisions of the law. Justice Proctor also held that “if 
the livelihood of group practitioners has been injured by the wrong- 
ful acts of the defendants, they too have a redress in a civil court.” 

The Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice promptly 
gave notice that a reversal of the decision will be sought and later a 
notice of appeal to the United States Court of Appeals was filed in 
which seven reasons were stated why the decision is erroneous. 

The case was argued on January 13, 1940, and the United States 
Court of Appeals in an opinion rendered on March 4, 1940, reversed 
Justice Proctor’s decision and ordered the case back to the District 
Court for trial. 

It was held that the common law governing restraints of trade 
has not been confined, as defendants insist, to the field of commer- 
cial activities ordinarily defined as “trade,” but embraces as well 
the field of the “medical profession:” also that a restraint imposed 
upon the lawful practice of medicine and upon the operation of 
hospitals and upon a lawful organization for the financing of medical 
services for its members, is just as much a restraint of trade as if it 
were directed against any other occupation or employment or 
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business. The fact that defendants are 
physicians and medical organizations was 
not considered of significance because the 
Sherman Act prohibits “any person” from 
imposing restraints on trade. 


It is expected that the case will be ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court for re- 
view and the final decision will be of im- 
portance to pharmacy as well as to the 
other professions.—E. F. K. 


Dangerous Drugs 


Requests have been received for informa- 
tion with respect to the responsibilities of 
retail pharmacists under the sections of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
which relate directly to dangerous drugs, 
and the regulations promulgated there- 
under. Each of these three sections will be 
considered separately. 

Section 502 (/) of the Act reads as follows; 

“A drug or device shall be deemed to be 
misbranded if it is dangerous to health 
when used in the dosage, or with the fre- 
quency or duration prescribed, recom- 
mended or suggested in the labeling there- 
of” and it should be remembered that the 
term “labeling” means “‘all labels and other 
written, printed, or graphic matter (1) upon 
any article or any of its containers or 
wrappers, or (2) accompanying such arti- 
cle.” 

This language means simply that phar- 
macists should not sell indiscriminately a 
drug which may be dangerous to the con- 
sumer under the conditions of usage di- 
rected on the labeling and that the decision 
is theirs. 

Two classes of such drugs have been re- 
ferred to by officials. First, drugs which 
are dangerous under any conditions of use 
such as dinitrophenol and which should not 
be sold under any conditions. Second, 
drugs which should not be indiscriminately 
sold but which may be safely used under the 
direction of those who are licensed by the 
state to prescribe them. These latter 
drugs should be furnished only on prescrip- 
tion and the Food and Drug Administration 
has designated as examples of drugs coming 
within this class, sulphanilamide and drug 
preparations containing it or related com- 
pounds, aminopyrine and drug prepara- 
tions containing it, and cinchophen and 
neocinchophen and drug preparations cop- 
taining them. The dangerous potentiali- 


ties of these drugs and preparations when 
used without proper control and advice were 
pointed out to distributors and they are 
now labeled to be used only on prescription. 

Section 502 (/) of the Act provides that a 
drug is misbranded unless its labeling bears 
adequate directions for use. Many drugs 
are intended by those who produce them to 
beused only on prescription and a regulation 
has been issued exempting the packages of 
such drugs from this requirement, since 
adequate directions will be furnished by the 
prescriber, provided the label bears the 
phrase, “Caution: to be used only by or 
on the prescription of a physician” and 
does not bear representations or sugges- 
tions about the conditions under which the 
drug is to be used, in wording likely to be 
understood by the ordinary individual. 
Such drugs should not be distributed in- 
discriminately by pharmacists and should 
be furnished only on prescription. 

Officials have referred to reports that 
some manufacturers have attempted to 
evade the responsibility for placing ade- 
quate directions for use on non-dangerous 
drugs by labeling them with the cautionary 
statements mentioned above. The Chief 
of the Food and Drug Administration has 
publicly stated that this regulation will be 
abrogated or amended if it is so abused. 

Section 301 (4) of the Act includes among 
the acts and the causing thereof, which are 
prohibited, “The alteration, mutilation, 
destruction, obliteration, or removal of the 
whole or any part of the labeling of, or the 
doing of any other act with respect to, a 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic, if such act is 
done while such article is held for sale after 
shipment in interstate commerce and 
results in such article being misbranded.” 

It has been held that the sale by a phar- 
macist of a drug which may be dangerous 
to the consumer, provided the drug has 
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been in interstate commerce at any time, 
is a violation of this Section since a danger- 
ous drug is defined as misbranded under 
Section 502 (/) and since such a sale would 
be “the doing of any other act” mentioned 
in Section 301 (4) which resulted in such 
drug being misbranded. It is understood 
that this possibility applies particularly in 
those cases. where pharmacists purchase 
drugs in bulk and repackage them under 
their own label without quoting in full the 
directions and warnings which were stated 
on the labeling of the original container. 

It has been stated that the Food and 
Drug Administration will not undertake the 
policing of pharmacies in general, that the 
facilities for such policing are not now 
available to the Administration and that 
the Administration will not undertake to 
assume the duties and obligations of local 
authorities. It is pointed out, however, 
that the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act does “provide for the maintenance of 
supervision over goods which have once 
entered interstate commerce right down to 
the time of their consumption”*and that 
the Food and Drug Administration will not 
ignore its responsibilities in respect to 
dangerous drugs or attempt to shift it to 
local authorities. It has been said that an 
investigation is being planned to determine 
whether rumors to the effect that dangerous 
drugs are being distributed indiscriminately 
in some sections are correct and that, if so, 
remedial measures will be undertaken by 
the administration where there is no other 
adequate control or where there is a dis- 
regard for the rights of the public, and that 
where this may be necessary the Courts 
will be asked for authority to proceed. 

It seems evident that pharmacists will be 
held to be responsible under the Federal 
Act for the indiscriminate sale of dangerous 
drugs under the conditions mentioned 
above, in states where there are no provi- 
sions with respect to dangerous drugs simi- 
lar to those in the Federal Act or in states 
where such provisions exist but are not 
enforced unless the Courts should hold 
otherwise. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
decision of the Courts in such cases but 


until such a discussion is rendered, pharma- 
cists should remember that they are con- 
sidered by the Federal authorities to be 
responsible. 

And, apart from the law, pharmacists 
should scrupulously observe their profes- 
sional obligation to protect the safety of 
those whom they serve.—E. F. K. 


National First Aid Week 


President Alfred C. Fritz, of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, issued the official procla- 
mation concerning the week. The text of the 
proclamation follows: 

“Throughout the years, the druggists of this 
nation have rendered invaluable services to the 
public through their activities in the dissemination 
of information concerning the proper methods of 
rendering First Aid, and in making quickly and 
easily available the necessary requisites with which 
to care for emergencies, injuries and illnesses. 

“It is but right that the public should be informed 
of these services, that it may better appreciate them. 
It is also pertinent that we, the druggists, continue 
our activities in the educational field. — 

‘‘With these facts in mind, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists nineteen years ago estab- 
lished its Committee on National First Aid Week, 
assigned to it the duties of perpetuating interest in 
First Aid among druggists and laymen, and of assist- 
ing druggists in planning their part in this great 
program, 

“Therefore, as President of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, I now officially proclaim 
the week of May 19th to 25th as National First Aid 
Week. Every member of the N. A. R. D. is re- 
quested and urged to participate in the consumma- 
tion of National First Aid Week to the full extent of 
his facilities—both in his store and in the community 
at large; to install window displays and counter dis- 
plays during this period; and to increase his efforts 
to acquant his patrons with the valuable profes- 
sional services rendered them in handling these 
preparations.” 

Dean E. Miller, South Bend, Ind., is Chairman of 
the Committee. 


Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie and her husband, Dr. 
Frederic Joliot, have been awarded the 1940 Barnard 
gold medal for meritorious service to science. They 


are co-workers in the Radium Institute of Paris 
and pioneers in the field of atom smashing Mme. 
Joliet-Curie is the daughter of Mme. Marie Curie, 
co-discoverer with her husband of radium. The 
Barnard medal is bestowed every five years by 
Columbia University to persons selected by the 
National Academy of Sciences of the United States, 
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Richmond, Va., A. PH. A. Convention City, May 5, 1940 


Yellowing pages of history books will spring to 
life for members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION when they visit Richmond, May 5th 
to 11th, for the annual meeting of their organization. 
Everyone knows the part Virginia played in the 
creation of these United States. The War between 
the States, during which the streets, the fields, the 
forests here were consecrated with the blood of 
valiant soldiers, also has filled countless volumes. 
But what is more important is the fact that so many 
shrines remain to-day for all to see—so many that 
only a few can be mentioned. 


The White House 


Richmond, the Capital, is in the center of things 
historic. Short distances away, and linked by 
smooth-paved highways, are ‘famous battlefields; 
Colonial Williamsburg; Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington; Jamestown, site 
of the frst permanent English settlement in America, 
and Petersburg, another old, picturesque Virginia 
city. 

In spacious, ever-green Capitol Square is the 
magnificent Capital building designed by Thomas 
Jefferson after the Maison-Carrée at Nimes, France. 
In the rotunda of this imposing structure is the 
Houdon statue of Washington—the only one in 
existence to-day for which the Father of the Coun- 
try posed. It is considered the most valuable piece 
of marble in America. Nearby is a head of Lafay- 
ette, also by Houdon. In the Square itself are the 
equestrian statue of Washington, executed by 
Thomas Crawford and cast in Munich at a cost of 
$100,000; the Governor’s Mansion and many 
monuments to Virginia’s famous sons. 


Nestling amid giant shade trees on one of Rich- 
mond’s seven hills is the oldest church in the city— 
St. John’s Episcopal—where Patrick Henry spoke 
those immortal words that hastened the Revolution 
and brought freedom to these shores—‘‘Give me 
liberty or give me death.” The oldest house in 
Richmond, erected about 1686, has been restored 
and is now the Edgar Allan Poe Shrine. It contains 
much Poe material and in the rear of this home, 
that time seems unable to destroy, is the beautiful 
“Enchanted Garden.” 


of the Confederacy. 


Another building of which Richmond is par- 
ticularly proud is the White House of the Con- 
federacy, now the Confederate Museum, a treasure 
house of relics of the War between the States. It 
was there that President Jefferson Davis and his 
family lived during the entire period of the conflict. 
The Museum is in the center of the group of build- 
ings of the Medical College of Virginia, the only 
medical college in the South that remained open 
during the entire period of the War between the 
States. Now nationally famous, but still growing 
in size and prestige, it has schools of pharmacy, 
medicine, dentistry and nursing. 

The home of Chief Justice John Marshall, which 
he himself designed, still stands at Ninth and 
Marshall Streets. It is furnished with much of the 
original furniture. Valentine Museum, a charming 
old residence, in the same section of the city, con- 
tains a rare American Indian collection, a model of 
the recumbent statue of General Robert E. Lee and 
countless other items of widespread interest. 
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This touches only the surface of things on the 
“must-see” list for all who visit Richmond. Among 
others are Battle Abbey, with its magnificent 
Charles Hoffbauer murals of the four seasons of the 
Confederacy; the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
containing the Henry P. Strause and John Barton 
Payne collections of paintings, prints and decora- 
tive arts; the beautiful, rolling campus of the 
University of Richmond; Monument Avenue, the 
residential thoroughfare lined with monuments to 
the leaders of the Confederacy; the Carillon, Vir- 
ginia’s memorial to her dead of the World War; 
the home of Robert E. Lee, commander-in-chief of 
the Confederate Armies. 


The old charm of historic Williamsburg has been 
recaptured through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. The Colonial Capital of Virginia 
appears the same to-day as it did during 
the infancy of the United States. Of 
special interest in Williamsburg are the 
College of William and Mary, second 
oldest in America; the Wren Building, 
oldest academic building; the Public 
Magazine, the arsenal in which were stored 
the arms and ammunition of the Virginia 
Colony; the Capitol, closely identified 
with the political life of Colonial Virginia; 
Raleigh Tavern, one of the nation’s most 
historic taverns; the Wythe House, home 
of George Wythe, first professor of the first 
law course offered by an American college. 
It was in Wythe House that George Wash- 
ington made his headquarters prior to the 
siege of Yorktown. 


A few miles from Williamsburg is James- 
town, first permanent English settlement 
in the New World. It was there that the 
Susan Constant, the Goodspeed and the 
Discovery landed a handful of adventurers, 
under the command of Captain Christo- 
pher Newport. The first Anglican Church 
was built at Jamestown on the site which 
to-day is marked by the ruined tower of a 
later church, erected about 1676. 


Also in Tidewater Virginia is historic Yorktown, 
the birthplace of the United States. It was there 
that Lord Coinwallis surrendered to Washington 
on October 19, 1781, bringing to an end the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Buildings still standing include 
the Nelson House, where Cornwallis had his head- 
quarters, and the Moore House, where representa- 
tives of Cornwallis and Washington met to agree 
on the terms of surrender. 


A two-hour ride from Richmond will take visitors 
to Charlottesville, home of the University of Vir- 
ginia; to Monticello, home of Thomas Jefferson 
and to famous Skyline Drive, which runs atop the 
oldest mountains in the world—Blue Ridge. Those 
ranges are particularly awe-inspiring in the spring 
when they appear to be awakening at the dawn of 
a new season. 


COLONIAL INN KNOWN AS 
"THE MERRY OAKS, 


WHERE ON NOVEMBER i774, 


ENLISTED THE FIRST MILITARY COMPANY 


_ FOR THE 


Just outside Richmond are the battlefields where 
the Northern and Southern forces fought for months. 
The area has been restored by the National Park 
Service, so to-day an hour’s leisurely motor trip is 
sufficient to see the fortifications that stand as 
monuments to the War between the States. 

Many interesting historical places remain in 
Petersburg, the old-world atmosphere of which has 
been largely maintained in spite of its being a 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date city. Most 
notable of all points there is Blandford Cemetery, 
enclosing old Blandford Church. The church, an 
ancient colonial structure, has been restored and 
now is a Confederate memorial shrine used for 
special services. 

St. Paul’s Church, built in 1856, and Grace 
Church, begun in 1860, were the churches in which 


NEAR THIS SPOT 
STOOD SMITH'S TAVERN 


PATRICK: HENRY 


IN VIRGINIA 


The birthplaces of Patrick Henry and Henry Clay are just 
north of Richmond. Markers such as these are seen along 
Virginia’s highway. 


General Robert E. Lee worshipped during the siege. 
“Battersea,” the Banister home, is one of the oldest 
and best-known of the beautiful Petersburg homes. 
EpMoND BRILL, Director of Publicity, 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


COURTESY TOURS 


ALL PEOPLE ATTENDING THE 
A. PH. A. CONVENTION are urged to visit 
the historic spots of Richmond during free 
time. A number of Richmond citizens are 


offering the use of their automobiles for this 
purpose. Those who wish to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity should sign the register 
which will be provided at the information booth. 
There will be no charge for these tours. 
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National Dental Program 
By George C. Schicks, Chairman 


Series II 


The following dental formulas are used 
to produce sedation and relieve pain. 
Bromides have long been used for sedation. 
The dentist has a wide choice of official 
bromides from which he may make a selec- 
tion. The U. S. P. recognizes bromides 
of ammonium, calcium, sodium and potas- 
sium. In the National Formulary are 
bromides of lithium ana strontium; Elixirs 
of: Ammonium Bromide, Chloral and 
Potassium Bromide Co., Potassium Brom- 
ide, Sodium Bromide, Three Bromides, 
Five Bromides; Compound Effervescent 
Salt of Potassium Bromide, Syrup of Three 
Bromides, Tablets of Triple Bromides and 
of Sodium Bromide. 

The formula for Troches of Ethyl Amino- 
benzoate has proved popular in many locali- 
ties. There is no standard equipment for 
the extemporaneous preparation of troches. 
They are not difficult to make, however. 
The following method is satisfactory: After 
the troche mass is made it is rolled out as 
one would roll a pill mass. Measure two 
divisions on the pill tile for each troche and 
then flatten slightly by pressing rolled mass 
with a spatula and cut. These may be 
colored and flavored to suit. This medi- 
cated troche is also prescribed by physicians 
for throat irritation. 


Dental Formulas 


(a) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
*Pulv. Codein. Sulf. 0.03 Gm. gr. 1/2 


Ft. caps. dentur tales doses No. X 

Sig: One every three or four hours with water. 

Note: Analgesic—Pain. 

*Narcotic prescriptions must conform to the 
regulations of the Harrison Narcotic Law. 

Average dose—'!/. grain. Maximum dose—1 
grain. 

Not as efficient as morphine but less habit 
forming and constipating. 

May be combined with barbital to induce sleep 
in presence of pain. 


(0) Metric Apoth. 
Approx. Equivalents 
Pulv. Sodii Bromidi 1 Gm. gr. xv 


Ft. caps. dentur tales doses No. X 

Sig: Contents of one capsule dissolved in half a 
glass of water. 

Note: Pre-operative and post-operative medi- 


cation. 
(c) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Aethylis Amino- 
benzoatis 0.75Gm. _ gr. xiss 
Vanillini 0.03 Gm. gr. ss 
Sucrosi 8.12 Gm. gr. cxxvss 
Pulv. Tragacanthe 0.25 Gm. gr. iv 
Carmini 0.01 Gm. gr. 
Aq. Dest. g. s. 


M. 
Ft. trochisci No. XXX 
Sig: One dissolved on tongue to prevent 


gagging. 
Note: Aethyl Aminobenzoate is benzocaine. 
Each troche contains: 1 gr. benzocaine. 


Used to relieve gagging and similar 
symptoms when taking impressions. 
Topical anesthetic on mucous mem- 

brane. 
Local anesthetic. 


(d) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Chlorobutanol 7.5 Gm. gr. cxvi 


Oil of Clove, g.s.ad. 30.0 ce. 5 i 
M. 
Sig: Apply on pledget of cotton to cavity of 
tooth. 
Note: National Formulary title—Odontalgi- 
cum. * 
Local anesthetic for topical application. 
The technique of application remains the 
same as in the use of the essential oil. 
*May be obtained by prescribing Odontaligcum 
N. F. 


The four formulas given for hypersensi- 
tive dentin are favored by many. The 
usual method of application is to dry the 
area, apply the medication on a pledget of 
cotton, and wait a minute or two before 
proceeding. One of these, containing ether, 
alcohol and thymol, is known as Hartman’s 
Solution. It has proved efficient in some 
cases but does not represent specific treat- 
ment as was first thought. 
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The use of Ammoniacal Solution of Silver 
Nitrate to control caries and for hyper- 
sensitive dentin is an advance over a plain 
solution of silver nitrate. 


(e) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Benzyl Alcohol 10.00 cc. 3 iiss 
Chloroform 20.00cc. 3v 


Benzyl Alcohol in chloroform (30%) 


R To make one ounce 
Ether 2 _ parts 17.33 cc. 
Alcohol 1 part 7.58 cc. 
Thymol 1!/, parts 7.79 Gm. 

R 
Benzocaine 3.5 Gm. gr. liv 
Benzyl Alcohol 17.5 cc. 3 ivss 
Oil Cloves 9.00 ce. 3 iimxxv 

Ammoniacal Silver Nitrate 
Preparation: ‘‘Put three grams of silver nitrate 


crystals into a test-tube and add one cubic centi- 
meter of water. Heat this mixture over a flame 
to dissolve, being careful not to let it boil. Let it 
cool until you can hold it in the palm of your hand. 
Now add strong ammonia water (28%) slowly. 
At first a black precipitate will be formed. Keep 
adding ammonia and shaking the mixture until the 
black is almost all dissolved. Do not let it all dis- 
solve or you will have too much ammonia, which is 
undesirable. The remaining black precipitate is 
removed by filtering through filter paper. The 
filtered solution is to be kept in a brown bottle to 
protect it from light to which it is sensitive.” (For- 
sythe Interne’s Manual.) 


Note: Colorless, almost odorless liquid. 

Apply to sensitive or carious area and re- 
duce with eugenol or 10% formaldehyde 
solution. Application limited to pos- 
terior teeth because of stain. 


Approx. 30% Silver Diamino Nitrate 


Solution. It probably produces ‘in 
carious areas a mixture of silver pro- 
teinates and reduced silver. 
Claimed less toxic than Silver Nitrate. 
The finely divided silver resulting from 
this procedure retards progress of de- 
cay in carious dentin. 
Useful also in root canal operations. 
Quantities make approximately 5 cc. 


“The Treatment of Hypersensitive Dentin,’ 
Report of the Council, Journal of the American 
Dental Association, 21, 2050 (1934). 


How to Prepare Solution: Care should be 
exercised in preparing the ammoniacal 


solution to see that the silver nitrate and 
stronger ammonia water meet the U. S. P. 
requirements. Distilled water should be 
used to dissolve the silver nitrate, for it 
should be free from chlorides. Gentle heat 
may be used, but do not boil. If the silver 
nitrate is powdered it will go into solution 
more quickly. The quantity of water in 
the formula produces a saturated solution, 
therefore solution is slightly delayed. When 
the silver nitrate is in solution add about 1 
ce. of stronger ammonia water. From then 
on add it carefully, drop by drop, until al- 
most all the black precipitate is dissolved, 
but not all. Filter the liquid to remove the 
remaining black precipitate and package in 
small brown glass bottles or in brown glass 
ampuls. 

After use, the solution is reduced by 
eugenol or formaldehyde 10%. Pharma- 
cists should read, in addition to the refer- 
ence under the prescription, an article by 
Dr. James Mark Prime entitled ‘‘Control- 
ling Dental Caries,”’ published in the Journal 
of the American Dental Association and Dental 
Cosmos, Vol. 24, pp. 1950-1961, December 
1937. Dr. Prime gives some helpful infor- 
mation obtained from Dr. Va Berka about 
the properties and preparation as follows: 


“Tf formalin is used as a reducing agent the basi- 
city of the original solution is overcome end tends 
to leave the system with a fx below seven, well on 
the acid side, due to formic acid formation. An- 
other thing to be noticed is the fact that the silver 
is not precipitated in the metallic state to a large 
degree, but rather large amounts of silver oxide are 
found to be present. 

‘‘When eugenol is used as a reducing agent a 
slower reduction takes place, but at no time was the 
bu found to be on the acid side—rather a pu higher 
than seven resulted (alkaline). The reduction of 
the silver is more nearly complete, with a fine, shiny, 
mirror-like surface being produced.” 


He also offers the following precautions: 


“1. Avoid touching the crystals with the fingers 
or other organic materials. 

“2. Use only transparent, uncolored crystals. 

“3. Accuracy in weighing. 

“4, Use freshly distilled water. 

“5. Use clean glass receptacles for dissolving and 
check for precipitates by holding sheet of 
paper behind the transparent vessel. 
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“6. Store in clean amber bottles with glass 
. stoppers. Avoid light.” 


Stains on fingers, nails, linen and face can 
be removed with iodine or saturated solu- 
tion of potassium iodide. 


The Hale Prescription Pharmacy 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
March 26, 1940 
Dr. George M. Perkins 
1314 Oak Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Dear Dr. PERKINS: 

A month has passed since I sent you the first 
series of prescriptions. I trust that they were help- 
ful. 

The prescriptions this month are for sedation and 
pain-relieving medication. May I draw your at- 
tention to the use of bromides as preliminary treat- 
ment for the apprehensive person. Bromides re- 
lieve nervous tension. They make the patient less 
likely to concentrate on his condition. A day’s 
treatment before appointment will save you much 
time and give the patient considerable comfort. 

The anesthetic action from a troche of ethyl 
aminobenzoate dissolved slowly on the tongue will 
help give relief from pain in the oral cavity. This 
troche will also give relief from gagging when im- 
pressions are being taken. 

There is no specific desensitizer for local applica- 
tion to hypersensitive dentin, but pain can be al- 
leviated. Four commonly used formulas are 
recommended. We shall be glad to supply you 
with a sample of any of them on request. Am- 
moniacal Silver Nitrate merits your attention. It 


. diffuses readily into the dentin, terminating bac- 


terial action and the progress of caries. It stops 
the pain from exposed dentin. The special tech- 
nique for preparing this solution is given very care- 
ful attention so that its efficiency is unimpaired 
when it reaches you. 

I should be happy to stop at your office to talk 
over the problems of dental medication. Have 
your assistant call Humboldt 3-5072 to make an 
appointment. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT W. HALE 
Prescription Pharmacist 
to the Dental Profession 


Articles Recently Accepted or Rejected 
by the Council on Dental Therapeutics 


Accepted Dental Remedies, Journal 
American Detail Association, Vol. 26, De- 
cember 1939: Briggs Tooth Powder, Selco 
Tooth Paste, Kolynos Dental Cream, 
Newco Dental Cream, Milkident Dental 
Cream. J. A. D. A., Vol. 27, February 


1940: Carley’s Tooth Powder, Orrin’s 
Tooth Powder, Pogue’s Tooth Powder, 
Bond Anesthetic Procaine Solution, 2% 
with Epinephrine 1: 50,000, and Bond Anes- 
thetic Procaine Solution 2% with Epine- 
phrine 1: 25,000. 

Not accepted for Accepted Dental Reme- 
dies, Journal American Dental Association, 
Vol. 27, January 1940: Gardinier Sedative 
Cement. 


Dental Exhibit 


Many pharmacists have asked about an 
exhibit to be used at meetings of dentists and 
pharmacists. What preparations should be 
displayed, where are the formulas to be 
found, how large should the display be and 
what is the cost of making a display, are a 
few of the questions asked. The picture 
accompanying this month’s article shows a 
dental display which may be used as a guide. 
To duplicate the display (not including the 
preparations) would cost about $8.50. Ma- 
terials exclusive of signs and bench cost 
65c. Signs cost about $5.00. The bench 
on which the display is placed was made 
from a large box which originally contained 
aradio. It measured 55 x 35 inches. The 
top was 23 inches deep. It was given a coat 
of white enamel. The strips of trim were 
nailed on the sides and painted gold, as well 
as the edge of the top. Two dollars will 
buy the paint and brushes. The material 
and preparations used are listed as follows: 


2 rolls crepe paper—colored. 

2 rolls crepe paper—white. 

1 sheet of fluted paper for columns 24” x 48’”— 
white. 

4 pieces white cardboard 8” discs. 

1 wood stand 35” high, 55” long, 24” wide, painted 
white with gold trim. 

1 heavy cardboard sign 6” x 35” with 4” black 
letters. 

1 heavy cardboard sign 4” x 55” with 3” black 
letters. 

1 semicircular stand 24” wide and 17” high. 


Preparations Suggested for a Dental Display 


Alkaline Sodium Chloride Solution 
Ammoniacal Silver Nitrate 
Camphorated Phenol, N. F. 
Capsules of Acetanilid Co., N. F. 
Calcium Lactate, U. S. P. 

Cavity Varnish (Gum Copal 3%) 
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Cavity_Varnish—Rosin 

Cavity Rinse No. 4 

Dental Abrasive Capsules 

Dental Abrasive Paste 
Dentifricium, N. F. 

Denture Adhesive 

Denture Cleaner—Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
Diluted Talbot’s Solution, N. F. 
Dentilin. Aconit. et Iodi Co., N. F. 
Dental Anodyne Paste, N. F. 
Disclosing Solution 

Elixir Bromidorum Trium, N. F. 
Epithelium Solvent 

Lin. Saponis Mollis, U. S. P. 


Liq. Antisepticus, N. F. 

Liq. Arom. Alk., N. F. 

Liq. Cresol. Saponat., U. S. P. 
Mouth Wash No. 3 
Odontalgicum, N. F. 

Paste for Dry Sockets No. 7 
Pulp Capping Material 
Solution for Denture Abrasives 
Topical Anesthetic 

Troches 


All preparations are included in Accepted 
Dental Remedies unless otherwise stated. 


Secretary Bernard A. Bialk of the Michigan 
Branch has offered a year’s membership in the A. Pu. 
A. as a prize for the best paper based on a survey of 
old prescriptions. Mr. Bialk is instructor in phar- 
macy at the Detroit College of Pharmacy and mem- 
bers of his class in dispensing pharmacy are eligible. 
He also is owner of the Charles Mann Drug Store 
and prescriptions used in the survey, dating back to 
1900, are from his store. Among the points to be 
stressed are trends in prescription writing, medica- 
tion and the increase of proprietary remedies. 


At the District meeting, N. A. B. P. and A A. 
C. P., held at San Antonio, Texas, February 7th 
and 8th, the boards of Kansas and Missouri were 
honored. Kelsey Petro, Topeka, Kans., was elected 
as chairman of the Sixth District for the ensuing 
year; and C. R. Bohrer, West Plains, Mo., was 
elected permanent secretary and treasurer. Several 
invitations were received for 1941, and Topeka, 
Kansas, was selected as the next meeting place. 
Roy E. Phillips, of San Antonio, presided; and dele- 
gates from Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas attended. 
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How Training in Pharmacology Helps the Retail Druggist 
in the Successful Practice of His Profession 


Have you ever tried to teach anyone to 
drive a car? If you have, you know that 
there are two methods. You may tell your 
pupil that when certain levers and pedals 
are moved, certain things happen. On the 
other hand, you may teach your pupil to 
drive a car by explaining what happens 
under the hood when he performs his vari- 
ous operations from the driver’s seat. You 
would explain, very simply perhaps, the 
mechanism of the clutch, the transmission, 
the carburetor and other operating parts 
of the modern car. In other words, you 
would want the pupil to understand the 
mechanism of the car’s operation. If it is 
true that men are better drivers than women, 
the explanation might lie in the fact that 
men are more mechanically minded and, 
having an understanding of the mechanics of 
the car, they perform better than women, 
who learn by memorizing certain move- 
ments. 

Up until the last 15 or 20 years, pharma- 
ceutical education has been following the 
first method. Students were taught how to 
perform certain technical tasks more or less 
by rote. However, in the last 20 years it 
has slowly become more and more obvious 
that the ultimate rationalization of most 
pharmaceutical processes is to be found in a 
pharmacological explanation. This realiza- 
tion has resulted in the introduction of 
pharmacology into the pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum. 

A pharmaceutical chemist can analyze 
a drug with great care and accuracy, but his 
results are meaningless until the pharma- 


cologist has established a relationship be- - 


tween the amount of a drug and the effect 
it will produce. In other words, the medical 
sciences use the absolute values that are 
found in a chemical assay simply as an index 
of the potency of a drug. The Pharma- 
copeeia and National Formulary give definite 
standards for the purity of the drugs and 
preparations which they contain and set up 
certain tolerances. Since these standards 
are often checked by chemical tests it is 
easy for the result of the chemical assay to 


become an end in itself. But one must not 
forget that the factors which govern these 
tolerances are pharmacological factors and 
that these tolerances are set up only after 
the question of the pharmacological potency 
of the drug has been considered. 

Even the processes of practical pharmacy 
carried out in the retail store have a back- 
ground of pharmacology since there is the 
expectation that the drugs will be used for 
therapeutic purposes. Why are isotonic 
solutions used? Which menstruum is best 
for making an extract of a crude drug? 
Why an enteric coating? Why is it pref- 
erable to dispense some drugs in tablets 
rather than in solution? Why should 
morphine and other narcotics be kept 
locked up? The answers to all these ques- 
tions lie in some pharmacological property 
of the drug. 

It is true that a prescription could be 
filled just as accurately and just as effectively 
without this knowledge, just as it is pos- 
sible for an individual to drive an auto- 
mobile without any knowledge of the func- 
tion of the carburetor or the transmission. 
But in such a case something is missing. 
Certainly in a field such as pharmacy, this 
understanding of the mechanisms is what 
makes it a profession. 

The objective of pharmacology in the 
pharmacy course, therefore, is to furnish the 
pharmacist with an understanding of “‘what 
goes on under the hood.” The modern 
course emphasizes the mechanisms of drug 
action and attempts to teach students not 
only what drugs do tut how they do it. 

Taught in this way pharmacology is in- 
valuable to the pharmacist in more than one 
way. It will, of course, enable him to under- 
stand the problems of the physician and to 
work with him as a colleague. It will 
enable him to intelligently answer customers’ 
questions and will teach him to avoid the 
practice of therapeutics by counter prescrib- 
ing. More than these, however, it will give 
him a new respect for the drugs he handles 
and enable him to think more intelligently 
about the problems of his profession. 
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Committee on Professional Relations 


Second Report 
By C. B. Jordan, Chairman 


Report No. 1 has been printed in the first 
issue of the Practical Pharmacy Edition of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, pages 23-25. I hope that 
the members of the A. Pu. A. are reading 
these reports. Your chairman received 
answers from seventeen states when he 
sent out his first circular letter asking for 
a report of the Professional Relations com- 
mittees. A new letter has been sent to the 
secretaries of the state associations who did 
not respond to the first letter and it is antici- 
pated that a report shall be received from 
the missing states. If possible, your com- 
mittee will give an abstract of the report of 
the Professional Relations activities of all 
of these states prior to the annual meeting 
in May. 

As the reports come into your chairman, 
it is very evident that many of our state 
associations are exceedingly active in build- 
ing up better professional relationships with 
the medical and dental professions. Judg- 
ing from the reports thus far received, the 
Professional Relations committees of Mary- 
land and West Virginia have been the most 
active, contacting the physicians and den- 
tists every month. Success in such an effort 
as this will depend upon continued and per- 
sistent efforts and these two states should be 
receiving codperation from their sister pro- 
fessions. 

One state reports that they do not have 
any Professional Relations committee and 
that no effort along this line has been made. 
Another state secretary asks that informa- 
tion concerning the activities of Professional 
Relations committees be sent to the presi- 
dent of the state association with the as- 
sumption that this state will inaugurate a 
program for professional relations. Your 
committee has sent to the president of this 
association a report which we believe will be 
helpful to him. 

Your committee is pleased to report pro- 
fessional activities as follows: 

Cleveland Academy of Pharmacy.—This 
Academy sends seasonal prescriptions to the 


physicians on small cards, and printed on 
the back of these cards are the names and 
addresses of the membership of the Acad- 
emy. ‘They also distribute blotters with the 
seal of the Academy of Pharmacy in the 
center of which is the following: ‘Northern 
Ohio Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, Incorporated 1932.” This 
blotter contains the names and addresses of 
the membership of the Academy and the 
legend, “‘Send your prescriptions to a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Pharmacy.” 

Prof. N. T. Chamberlin, of Western Re- 
serve University, reports on the activities of 
the Academy as follows: 


“In the words of Calvin Coolidge, I choose to 
answer your request for ‘fifty to one hundred words 
setting forth the accomplishments of the Cleveland 
Academy of Pharmacy as it affects our sister pro- 
fessions,’ as follows: The Cleveland Academy of 
Pharmacy has the hearty codperation of a regularly 
appointed committee of the Cleveland Academy of 
Medicine in its efforts to furnish a true professional 
service. Through the Academy of Medicine’s mail- 
ing list, the Academy of Pharmacy persistently keeps 
fourteen hundred Cleveland physicians conscious of 
Pharmacy’s usefulness to the medical profession. 
The bulletins and type prescription cards regularly 
forwarded serve the purpose of ‘refresher memos’ 
to busy and not-so-busy practitioners alike. This 
method of contact is less time-consuming for both 
groups and avoids the ‘detail’ merchandising meth- 
ods which are becoming more and more offensive. 

‘‘We have done little with Dentistr» so far. In 
March, however, we are going to start a program in 
coéperation with the Dental Association—I should 
say that we hope to doso. Plans are not yet com- 
plete. 

“I hope to attend the Board and College meeting 
at Columbus in March. Perhaps I shall submit 
something at the meeting on local professional rela- 
tions. Do you not think that would be a worth- 
while contribution? Inany case, I shall havea little 
more information for you. I take it that you will 
be there.” 


With this report Professor Chamberlin 
enclosed copies of two 1940 bulletins that 
have been issued by the Academy of Phar- 
macy and the Northern Ohio Branch of the 
A. Pu. A. Bulletin No. 1 is on the subject, 
“Notes on the Labeling of Drugs That 
Pass into Interstate Commerce.” This 
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bulletin explains quite fully the provisions of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act that will 
be of particular interest to physicians and 
pharmacists. Bulletin No. 2 is on the sub- 
ject, ‘“Notes on Methy! Rosaniline Chloride 
U. S. P. (Gentian violet, crystal violet, 
methyl violet).” This bulletin describes 
this product and discusses it from the stand- 
point of therapeutics and the pharmacy of 
the product. 

It is quite evident that the Cleveland 
Academy of Pharmacy is doing a very fine 
job in developing better professional rela- 
tionships. The Committee wishes that 
every state pharmaceutical association could 
pattern after the effective way in which this 
Academy operates. 

New York State—Dr. J. Leon Lascoff, 
Chairman of the U.S. P. and N. F. Commit- 
tee of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, submits a complete report of 
the work of his committee. This report is 
voluminous and Dr. Lascoff explained that 
he did not have time to abstract it. There- 
fore, your chairman has assumed this re- 
sponsibility. I am quite sure the following 
abstract will not be entirely satisfactory to 
the people of New York State, but it will, 
at least, show in a measure what this very 
active committee is doing and, unfortu- 
nately, space will not permit the incorpora- 
tion of the complete report. Your commit- 
tee is particularly interested in the state- 
ment made by Dr. Lascoff to the effect that 
43,000 booklets entitled, “Revised Physi- 
cians’ Pocket Manual,” which is a U. S. P. 
and N. F. booklet, have been distributed to 
physicians, dentists, veterinarians and medi- 
cal students. He also reports that the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee is planning an 
exhibit to be placed in the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. This has been approved 
by the Medical Division and the exhibit is 
now in the making. 


Abstract of New York Report: 


“It is my belief that we have made greater strides 
forward, in this respect, during the year 1938-1939 
than in any other year in our history. 

‘Many joint meetings of physicians and pharma- 
cists were enthusiastically attended. Mutual prob- 
lems were amicably discussed, and proposals of 
future value were suggested. As the result of the 


propaganda which we have conducted, a new, 
friendly, codperative attitude is apparent among 
physicians in their relations with pharmacy and 
pharmacists. 

“On February 8, 1939, several members met with 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee on Public 
Relations with the Pharmaceutical Profession (The 
County Medical Society of the City of New York) 
at the Academy of Medicine. There were five 
pharmacists and four physicians present. Dr. 
Orgel, who called the meeting to order, pointed out 
that the purposes of the meeting were: 

1. For the mutual exchange of opinions and 
recommendations. 

2. To find ways and means whereby physicians 
and pharmacists could coéperate more efficiently. 

8. To discuss the methods by which the pharma- 
cists can impress upon the physicians the importance 
and value of prescribing U.S. P. and N. F. products. 

“On March 10, 1939, these committees met again. 
At this meeting it was suggested that a joint commit- 
tee of physicians and pharmacists be appointed for 
the purpose of investigating complaints of unethical 
practices on the part of pharmacists. 

“A recommendation was also made, at that time, 
that the New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion present a permanent exhibit of U. S. P. and 
N. F., and A. Pu. A. Recipe Book preparations to 
the Academy of Medicine. 

“In a manner of speaking, history was made at 
the March 10th meeting. The Medical Society of 
the County of New York agreed to send out copies 
of the Revised Physicians’ Pocket Manual to each 
and every one of its members. This is the first time 
that this has been done by any medical organization. 
The cost of the distribution of these manuals is to be 
borne by the New York Pharmaceutical Association. 

“It was decided at this meeting to order 50,000 
booklets and 50,000 envelopes for distribution. The 
words ‘Presented with the compliments of the 
Medical Society of the County of New York’ are to 
appear on the cover of each manual. 

“Your Chairman wishes to report that 43,000 of 
these booklets have already been distributed. 

“Your Chairman has received a report from the 
Upstate New York Pharmaceutical Council indicat- 
ing that that branch has spent a busy and profitable 
year carrying out our U.S. P. and N. F. propaganda. 
The report sent in by Mr. Wm. H. Arndt, secretary, 
reads in part as follows: 

‘* ‘During the past year, Rochester pharmacists 
had two joint meetings with the Rochester Academy 
of Medicine. Prescription writing for official pre- 
parations was stressed. Arguments for same were 
based on the many points expressed by you at vari- 
ous times. Some of the local pharmacists followed 
the above initial step by making personal calls on 
selected physicians and again spread the gospel of 
U.S. P. and N. F.—in this latter contact, they natur- 
ally mentioned the fact that their store was equipped 
to supply the service that was being promoted. 
Considerable favorable results have come from this 
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missionary work. I am confident that the good 
labor will be continued to insure increased benefits 
to both the professions of medicine and pharmacy.’ 

“Mr. F. S. Frankfurter reports that after five 
years of diligent and constant effort, the Westchester 
County Pharmaceutical Association has succeeded 
in forming a Medical-Pharmaceutical Relationship 
Committee, consisting of five members each of the 
Medical Society of the County of Westchester and 
the Westchester County Pharmaceutcal Association, 
for the purpose of bringing about a closer and more 
codéperative relationship between the two allied pr 
fessions. 

“In an issue of the Wesichester Medical Bulletin 
appeared notice of another important step forward 
in the betterment of relations between physicians 
and pharmacists. The Westchester County Phar- 
maceutical Association and the Westchester County 
Medical Association have formed a Medical-Pharma- 
ceutical Arbitration Board. 

“The following report was received from Mr. 
Frederick Lascoff: 


‘* ‘Dear Mr. Chairman: I am pleased to report 
the following U. S. P. and N. F. activities for the 
past year. 

“1. Published a monthly column in the New 
York Physician of questions and answers. Sub- 
mitted 5 to 10 seasonal U.S. P. and N. F. prepara- 
tions each month. 

«2. Edited blotters for the New York Pharma- 
ceutical Council, giving seasonal formulas. The 
blotters were distributed to various pharmaceutical 
societies of New York for distribution to the physi- 
cians. 

“3. Gave a lecture on the value of U. S. P. and 
N. F. preparations before the Lackawanna Pennsyl- 
vania County Medical Society. 

“‘4. At the Association for the Advancement of 
Professional Pharmacy meetings, we stressed the im- 
portance of U. S. P. and N. F. preparations. 

«5. In the fall, under the auspices of the New 
York County Pharmaceutical Society in conjunc- 
tion with the New York County Medical Society, 
and through the efforts of Drs. Ballard, Wimmer and 
Piccoli, and through the coédperation of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Professional Pharmacy, 
a “Refresher” course will be given on prescription 
problems for the physicians, to be held if possible, at 
the Academy of Medicine. The pocket manual of 
the New York State Pharmaceutical Association will 
probably be used as the text, and will also be dis- 
tributed to the physicians at these meetings.’ 


“It is therefore fitting that since we are all pharma- 
cists, and not merely merchants, that we all get to- 
gether at that time, in wholehearted observation of 
the October Pharmacy Week. Observation of this 
week by a scattered few has little conviction in back 
of it—the support must be one hundred per cent. 
The pharmacist who does not take this stand in no 
way merits the title he bears; the worst of it is that 
he is dragging the conscientious ones down with 


him. The public must in some way be reminded 
that there are still some drugs in the drug store. 
Not that it is the fault of the public for forgetting it, 
but rather that of the pharmacist in helping them to 
forgetit. Thelatter may not care to keep pharmacy 
in the foreground throughout the year. Surely, he 
cannot reasonably object to devoting one week in 
enhancing his own good will, the real foundation 
upon which his existence depends. 

“And if during the balance of the year, he should 
again want to remind his public, as well as the physi- 
cians, that his store is a Pharmacy, and that his 
schooling has equipped him to be a help-mate to 
the physician, then I would suggest that Professional 
Window Displays be used more often. For after all, 
can you fully command the respect of the physician 
or your customer, when the first thing that he sees 
upon approaching your store are two “‘beautiful’’ 
cigarette window displays. Certainly, cigarette 
window displays are not very conducive to confi- 
dence by the physician in the pharmacist. 

“Your chairman wishes to take this opportunity 
to thank all the members for their concerted efforts 
during the past year. I want to especially say that 
I am deeply proud of the work that has been ac- 
complished by the U. S. P. and N. F. Committee. 

J. LEon Lascorr”’ 


Massachusetts.—Mr. J. F. Finneran, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, reports as follows: 


“President Brudno determined that something 
should be done about the relations between physi- 
cians, nurses and pharmacists and shortly after tak- 
ing office appointed an appropriate committee to 
carry on the work. 

“This committee is already at work and has 
mapped out a rather comprehensive program and we 
look for results from their efforts in the not too dis- 
tant future.” 


Iowa.—Report of activities in Iowa has 
been made by Mr. Edward S. Rose of Iowa 
City, as follows: 


“‘As chairman of the state committee to further the 
use of the U. S. P. and N. F., would say there was 
presented in four large sectional meetings and in 
many of the group meetings the promotion of the 
use of these two official books. For the State Con- 
vention the writer wrote a play ‘The Physician Be- 
comes U. S. P. and N. F. Conscious’—this was pre- 
sented by the other members of the committee. 

“Our committee had an exhibit at the annual 
meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraTION at Atlanta. 

“The writer prepared for the committee: ‘A 
Challenge co the Pharmacists of Iowa.’ This sheet 
was distributed quite freely over the state—am en- 
closing a copy.” 
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This committee sends a duplicated letter 
to every pharmacist in the state pointing 
out to them how it is possible for them to 
contact their physicians with particular 
reference to the U. S. P. and N. F. Formu- 
lary Promotion. This letter suggests meth- 
ods for carrying out the promotion and the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. The let- 
ter is well prepared and contains a great 
many helpful hints to any retail pharmacist 
who wishes to develop better professional 
relationships. The letter is signed by the 
whole committee. 

Your chairman is very glad to report the 
activities of the above states and academy 
and hopes that these reports will be inspir- 
ing to the Professional Relations committees 
of the other states. It is interesting to note 
the different ways in which these committees 
function. Surely any Professional Relations 
committee that wishes to do a good job will 
find plenty of suggestions in these reports. 


American Documentation Institute 


Documentation in the Service of the 
Sciences and the Humanities 


The annual meeting of the Institute was held in 
Washington on Thursday, January 25th. The 
A. Ph. A. is one of the fifty scientific and learned 
societies, and government agencies which make 
up the membership of the Institute which is a ser- 
vice organization created to aid scientists and schools 
and other organizations in solving documentation 
problems. 

The Institute is operated through grants from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and other agencies. 
It codperates through its bibliofilm service which 
places the contents of great libraries through this 
method of reproduction at the command of re- 
search workers and others interested through 
auxiliary publications and in the publication of 
theses, translations and other documents at reduced 
cost. 


The Story of Modern Medicine 


Under this title the Medical Society of Essex 
County, N. J., is running a series of articles in the 
Newark Evening News. As a feature of this series 
the College of Pharmacy of Rutgers University has 
been invited to supply a number of the articles and 
Prof. A. F. Marquier has been responsible for these 
feature articles which have covered the following 
subjects: Liver Extract, Bacteria or Germs, the 
Schick Test, Tetanus or Lockjaw, Adrenalin and 
Cortin, and the Pharmacist. 


Purdue Druggists’ Business 
Conference 


On March 12th and 13th, Purdue University 
School of Pharmacy Extension Department held its 
10th Annual Druggists’ Business Conference in 
Memorial Union Building. A few of the highlights 
were: 

An address by Charles Wesley Dunn, counsel for 
the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who spoke on “‘Food and Drug and Cos- 
metic Legislation;’”’ Prof. Fred A. Russell, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, spoke on ‘‘Now Open for Business;”’ 
Dr. E. C. Elliott, President of Purdue University, 
spoke at the dinner, also Dr. F. B. Knight; Purdue 
Glee Club; Dean C. B. Jordan paid tribute to honor 
guests and discussed ‘‘Control and Sale of Poisons 
and Barbiturates.”’ 

Druggists who had attended all of the Conferences 
since 1930 were honored and received certificates of 
attendance. In addition honor was paid to the new 
president of the N. A. R. D., Albert C. Fritz, of 
Indianapolis. 

During the conference the philosophy of clerk 
training, the psychological foundations of human 
behavior, the principles of economics in salesman- 
ship, sales promotions in the prescription depart- 
ment, hormone therapy as it applies to the pharma- 
cist, cameras and photography, soilless growth of 
plants, and food, drug and cosmetic regulations with 
particular emphasis on the new labeling act, were dis- 
cussed. 


The Combined Contact Committee 


Representing the American Drug Manufacturers 
Association and the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington, February 15th and 16th, considered a number 
of proposed changes in the National Formulary, re- 
ported progress on several studies of new or revised 
analytical procedures and particularly gave atten- 
tion to certain problems in connection with the 
packaging and storage of drugs. These problems 
relate to both proper preservation of different types 
of drugs and the design of non-deceptive containers. 
A number of elaborate surveys are under way, which 
should lead in the near future to a more orderly selec- 
tion of packaging materials and storage instructions. 

During the meeting, the appointment of three new 
sub-committees was announced. One, the Commit- 
tee on the National Formulary, will be charged with 
the duty of studying proposed changes in the 
Formulary and making recommendations to the 
Contact Committee. It will also make available, 
as required, the results of the accumulated experi- 
ence of the represented manufacturing group, when 
this information 1; needed by the Formulary Revi- 
sion Committee. The other two sub-committees 
are new medical advisory groups representing each 
of the associations. These committees will co- 
operate in the development of a definite pattern for 
certain phases of labeling. 
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What Is a Prescription?* 


By J. H. Goodnesst 


The term “‘prescription,’’ without qualify- 
ing words, may have a number of meanings, 
some professional, some literal (1) and some 
legal. If we first consider those that are 
most familiar to us, we find that in the 
pharmaceutical profession, “prescription” 
has two or three meanings, as relates to form. 
The word ‘“‘prescription’”’ may mean: 

First, that itis a formula. (This use con- 
templates no material form, and the for- 
mula does not pertain to the needs of a par- 
ticular person.) Such use of the word “‘pre- 
scription” being indicated by the expression 
“The prescription section of a book,”’ ‘‘Dr. 
Brown’s favorite prescription,” and similar 
expressions. 

Second, and most commonly, the word 
may imply a writing of some sort, usually 
intended as an aid for a particular person in 
difficulty. At times it implies a practi- 
tioner’s writing; that is, a physician’s pre- 
scription, a dentist’s prescription, etc. At 
other times it refers to a writing created 
and presented by the patient himself: as 
for instance where a layman copies a for- 
mula from a medical book or newspaper. 
When presented for compounding this latter 
writing is very often called a “prescription.” 
In states where counter-prescribing is per- 
mitted and practiced by a few pharmacists, 
recording a formula of the dispensed medi- 
cine may also be called a ‘“prescription;’ 
likewise, the pharmacist’s writter record of 
an oral order by a physician is a ‘‘prescrip- 
tion.” Speaking of a ‘‘ten-prescription-a- 
day store’’ implies this second meaning. 

It is to be noted that pharmacists call 
written orders “prescriptions” whether they 
call for drugs, chemicals, apparatus or 
implements, or even foods or cosmetics, es- 
pecially if the writing was created by a prac- 
titioner. 

The third and final meaning of ‘‘prescrip- 
tion” is that of the finished product. This 


* Presented before the Section on Pharmaceutical 
Economics, A. Pu. A., Atlanta Meeting, 1939. 

t Professor of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration at Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Boston. 
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last use is indicated when we speak of ‘‘pre- 
vented incompatibility in the prescription,” 
“making the prescription attractive to the 
eye,” or “‘the prescription section of a medi- 
cine chest.” 

In professional writings the word “pre- 
scription” is less commonly used loosely, al- 
though here also it may mean a formula, a 
writing or a finished product. The first 
two are the most common uses of the word. 

Analyzing only the definitions of ‘‘pre- 
scription’ as found in the textbooks, we 
find them to have the meaning of writings. 
They fall into four classes, namely: 


(A) Those that give the term the broadest 
meaning and in no way limit prescriptions to the 
writings of practitioners (2). 

(B) Those that admit a broad definition, but 
define only the physician written formulas as ‘‘pre- 
scriptions” (8). 

(C) Those that admit of no other definition 
than that prescriptions are formulas written by 
physicians (4). 

(D) Those that define a prescription as a for- 
mula written by a physician, dentist, veterinarian 
and perhaps other practitioners (5). 


Professional writings other than text- 
books commonly use the word “‘prescription”’ 
to mean either the written or unwritten form. 
Sometimes they restrict the writings to 
those of particular persons and at other 
times they make no such restrictions. 
For instance, The American Illustrated 
Medical Dictionary (6) defines it as “a 
written direction for the preparation and 
administration of a remedy.” Gould’s 
Medical Dictionary (7) says it is ‘‘a formula 
written by the physician to the apothecary, 
designating the substances to be adminis- 
tered.”” The Century Dictionary & Cyclo- 
pedia defines it as “...... in medicine, a 
statement, usually written, of the medicines or 
remedies to be used by a patient, and the 
manner of using them.” In these cases 
please note that a particular patient is con- 
templated by the definitions. 

In LaWall’s, ‘““Four Thousand Years of 
Pharmacy” (8) the author speaks of ‘‘The 
oldest prescriptions (no doubt meaning 
formulas and not intended for a particular 
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person) are found in the hieratic writings 
of ancient Egypt.” In ‘The Heal- 
ing Code of Ancient Civilization,” (9) the au- 
thor in describing the famous Eber’s Papyrus 
says, “It deals both with medicine and sur- 
gery, and contains prescriptions (formulas) 
for various diseases with incantations and en- 
chantments.”’ And again (10) “It is known 
that Egyptian practitioners obtained from 
priests transcripts of the approved healing 
methods and prescriptions (formulas) to be 
used in the authorized manner ....... ig 
The conclusion is that in the pharmaceuti- 
cal profession, the word “‘prescription’’ as 
used in both speech and writings, may imply 
more than one thing. In use, consideration 
must be given such points as whether the 
word means written or unwritten formula, 
by whom issued, whether for a particular 
patient or not and whether merely the 
order or the finished product. This is not 
usually as serious a situation as it may ap- 
pear, for the contexts or the evident facts 
often determine the exact scope of the word. 


The Word “Prescription” in Law 


Law consists largely of statutes and de- 
cided cases. Considering the statutes we 
find that practically all state statutes fail to 
define outright the word “prescription.” 
Pennsylvania, however, defines a “‘prescrip- 
tion’ in its pharmacy law as follows: (11) 
“The word ‘prescription’ shall be construed 
to designate a written order, by a duly li- 
eensed physician, dentist or veterinarian, 
calling for a drug, or for any substance or 
preparation containing a drug.’’ For the 
purposes of that state’s pharmacy law, all 
other meanings of “prescription” are not 
acceptable. 

Section 45:14-14 of the New Jersey Re- 
vised Pharmacy Law, defines a ‘‘prescrip- 
tion’ very thoroughly as follows: 


“The term ‘prescription’ as used in sections 45:14— 
13, 45:14-15, to 45:14-17 of this title means an 
order for drugs or medicines or combinations or 
mixtures thereof, written or signed by a duly licensed 
physician, dentist, veterinarian or other medical 
practitioner licensed to write prescriptions intended 
for the treatment or prevention of disease in man 
or animals, and includes orders for drugs or medi- 
cines or combinations or mixtures thereof trans- 
mitted to pharmacists through word of mouth, 


telephone, telegraph or other means of communica- 
tion by a duly licensed physician, dentist, veteri- 
narian or other medical practitioner licensed to 
write prescriptions intended for the treatment or 
prevention of disease in man or animals, and such 
prescriptions received by word of mouth, telephone, 
telegraph or other means of communication shall 
be recorded in writing by the pharmacist and the 
record so made by the pharmacist shall constitute 
the original prescription to be filed by the pharma- 
cist, as provided for in section 45:14—15 of this title.” 
Please notice that here, also, all the professional 
meanings are not included. 


In other states the meaning of the word 
“prescription” in the pharmacy laws must 
be gathered from the sections defining ‘‘phar- 
macist,”’ the “practice of pharmacy,” ‘‘drug 
store’’ or in some other section (12). ‘‘Drug 
stores,” ‘“‘pharmacies,’’ are defined as places 
where certain acts are performed, as for in- 
stance, selling drugs, ‘compounding pre- 
scriptions’ of various types, etc. 

By this indirect analysis we find that the 
states impliedly define ‘‘prescription’”’—usu- 
ally of the written form—on the basis of who 
issues them. At least three groups can 
be created for this classification. 

1. ‘“Physictan’s prescriptions” (13). This is by 
far the most numerous class. 

2. “Prescriptions’’ (14). 

3, Those formulas addressed to a pharmacist 
and created by ‘licensed physicians and surgeons, 
dentists, veterinarians,’’ and sometimes other named 
practitioners (15). 


It will be noted that the statutory defini- 
tions are restricted to the ‘formula’ and 
the ‘‘written’’ meanings for the word. Also 
that only designated persons are generally 
permitted to create the writings or formula. 
At first glance this might be assumed to 
mean that a person cannot have a prescrip- 
tion unless it is created by the designated 
persons. Usually no such fact exists, for 
pharmacy statutes where they define the 
word ‘‘prescription”’ define it for a particular 
purpose. Beyond this purpose the defini- 
tion may be either broader or narrower. 

The courts, to discuss the other division of 
law, have defined the word ‘‘prescription”’ 
in but very few cases. Dicta and the use 
of the word by deciding judges have added 
to the few “‘official’’ definitions. 

We find that the Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary defines a prescription as 
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“a written direction for the preparation and 
use of a medicine; a medical recipe ( formula) 
also, a prescribed remedy,” which definition 
has been cited in law (16). 

In Caldwell vs. State (17) the court said, 
“The word ‘prescription’ means, in medi- 
cine, a statement, usually written, of the 
medicines or remedies to be used by a pa- 
tient, and the manner of using them.” 

In Mayer ts. State (18) a prescription was 
defined as follows: ‘‘A prescription is a 
medical recipe.” 

Black’s Law Dictionary (19) defines a 
prescription as “A direction of remedy or 
remedies for a disease and the manner of us- 
ing them; a formula for the preparation of a 
drug and medicine” (20). 

In Ray vs. Burbank (21) the court said in 
speaking of a druggist’s orally recommended 
drug mixture—based on a formula not 
originated by himself—‘‘why a recipe or 
formula for the treatment of horses, may not 
be called a prescription, we do not see...... 
from whatever source it may proceed.” 

In Goodwin vs. Rowe (22) a clerk of a 
pharmacist was given oral directions by a 
physician to compound a one per cent solu- 
tion of trikresol. His negligent dispensing 
of a much more powerful solution was dis- 
cussed by the court as “filling the prescrip- 
tion.” 

In Gandy vs. State (23) a physician’s writ- 
ing in which the patient was named and 
which contained the words “‘has had the flu, 
and I recommend that he should use strych- 
nine or whiskey as a stimulant for his heart,” 
was held not to be a prescription. 

In State vs. Davis (24) a writing ‘“‘for 
one quart of whiskey” which was signed 
and dated by a physician was not a pre- 
scription because a statute required that the 
prescription also bear the name of the pa- 
tient and a statement indicating the whiskey 
was for medicinal use (25). 

Thus far, it would appear that a “pre- 
scription” in law centers around either the 
meaning of formula (which requires no writ- 
ing to exist) or of written order (the paper 
with all its contents). But in McCahey vs. 
Albritton (26) the court in speaking of an 
error of compounding said, ‘““The prescrip- 
tion (meaning either the formula or the 


writing) did not call for calomel, but for 
harmless medicine. There is evidence that 
it (meaning the finished product) contained 
calomel, ...... ,’ but in Fleet and Hollen- 
kemp (27) the court remarking about this 
use of ‘‘prescription’’ to mean the finished 
product said ‘“...... the words (“‘prescrip- 
contained Spanish flies’) are 
injudiciously selected ....... 

From the language of the courts it appears 
that the word “prescription” applies equally 
well to the three meanings; namely, the 
formula for a remedy; the writing containing 
the formula; the finished product when the 
medicine has been prepared. 

It is true, however, that the “writing” 
meaning of “‘prescription’’ is by far the most 
prevalent in the use of the word by the 
courts, and the “‘finished product” meaning 
the least used. This is due, no doubt, to the 
fact that in a controversy—usually involving 
an error of compounding—the order for the 
medicine establishes a primary ground for 
action, and when the writing is named “the 
prescription” by the courts, this eliminates 
the use of the same word for any other item 
to be considered, as for example, the wrong 
product furnished, or the ordered remedy in 
its perfectly compounded form. 

Usual ‘‘Prescription’”’ Elements.—Review- 
ing both the legal and professional uses of 
the word—when unaccompanied by qualifi- 
cations—the word “prescription” possesses 
the following elements: 


1. It is usually in written form. 

2. It is usually a formula for medicinal use. 

3. Itis usually issued by a practitioner: a physi- 
cian, surgeon, dentist, veterinarian (28) or podiatrist 
(29). 

4. It is issued for use on humans or animals (80). 

5. It is issued for use by or ona particular person 
or animal, 


Special Definitions for “Prescription” 


In addition to the general definition of “pre- 
scription” as found in both common law and 
statutes other special definitions also exist. 
Such special definitions very often center 
about two requirements; namely, the con- 
tents of the written prescription and its 
source. The term prescription has been 
given one of these special meanings by the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
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Since the term is used in a section excepting 
prescriptions from the requirements of part 
of the law, it should not be said that it de- 
fines a prescription generally. The federal 
act under its misbranding of drugs and de- 
vices provision (37) establishes the labeling 
requirement for all medicinal preparations 
containing any of thirty-six listed drugs and 
derivatives or preparations of them (32) 
and then in the next section (33) exempts 
“preparations” from the labeling require- 
ments, providing the prescription has the 
following content and form: 


1. If it is written. 

2. If it is signed. 

3. If it is issued by a licensed practitioner. 
When it contains any of the seventeen listed narcotic 
or habit-forming drugs or their preparations, then 
also— 

4. If the doctor has specified in writing that it 
shall not be refilled, or, if existing law forbids the 
refilling of the prescription. 


The provisions of the recently enacted. 


State Food, Drug and Cosmetic laws (34) 
of Indiana, Nevada and North Carolina, 
make the first three requirements, as listed 
above, for prescription exemption, while 
New York omits the second requirement and 
requires further that the prescription be 
kept on file. Virginia omits prescriptions 
entirely from the exemption section. 

In general, statutes, state and federal, 
make requirements as to the form of pre- 
scription only when they call for narcotic 
drugs, or intoxicating preparations which 
might be used as beverages. The regula- 
tions of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Narcotics, in Article 168 
of Regulations, Number 5, requires that all 
prescriptions for narcotics, not specifically 
exempted, shall: 


1. Be dated when issued. 

2. Be signed by the practitioner on the day when 
issued. 

3. Contain the full name of the patient. 

4. Contain the address of the patient. 

5. Contain the address of the practitioner. 

6. Contain the narcotic registery number of the 
practitioner. 

7. Be typewritten or written in ink or indelible 
pencil. 


Omission of any of these essentials makes 
the writing not a legal prescription: A 


pharmacist is liable for compounding such 
an incomplete prescription (35). 

The Massachusetts Narcotic Act (38) 
adds to the above federal requirements for a 
legal narcotic prescription the “age of the 
patient.’”” The Massachusetts Liquor Con- 
trol Act (37) restricts prescriptions for alco- 
holic liquors to a maximum of one quart in 
quantity; and for wine or malt beverage, to 
a maximum of one gallon. 


Conclusions 


The final conclusion is that the word 
“prescription” in law as well as in pharmacy 
may have many meanings. Ordinarily no 
great harm can arise out of the loose or 
varied use of the word in pharmaceutical 
practice, but law enforcement officials, 
legislators, and, more especially those who 
draw pharmaceutical bills, must, if they are 
to be sure and precise, consider a// the mean- 
ings implied by an unqualified use of the 
word ‘‘prescription.”’ 
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A Reference Library for Pharmacists 


Furnishing information to physicians, 
dentists and other practitioners as well as to 
the public will be one of the most important 
services expected of the pharmacist in the 
future. The pharmacist should have a 
library of the standard publications that 
are used frequently but it is difficult for 
him to have all of those which may be re- 
quired occasionally. To meet this need it 
was planned to develop a reference library 
in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY as 
one of the services which the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION could render 
to the pharma- 
cists of the 
country. 

During the 
more than eighty 
years since it was 
established the 
ASSOCIATION has 
collected many 
books, pam- 
phlets and peri- 
odicals in addi- 
tion to its own 
publications 
through pur- 
chase, gifts and 
otherwise. 
Many of them 
had been in stor- 
age for years. 
After the build- 
ing was occupied, 
they were gradu- 
ally arranged on the library shelves. The 
Historical Records Survey of the Works Pro- 
gress Administration became interested in 
the collection because the publications 
covered such a long period and rendered 
great assistance in arranging and cataloging 


the collections. 


The books, pamphlets, periodicals and 


Government publications are classified and | 


arranged either by class number, alpha- 
betically or chronologically. A dictionary 
catalog (card) of all the books by author, 
title and subject makes the material in the 
books easily accessible as well as showing at 


a glance the material in the library on a 
given subject. The Dewey Decimal system 
of classification is used and the Library of 
Congress subject headings. 

This classifying process reveals a collec- 
tion of over 59,000 periodicals, American 
and foreign, covering over 203 titles; 700 
pamphlets both American and _ foreign; 
Government publications, both books and 
pamphlets, bound and unbound, numbering 
1500, from the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Treasury; the Federal 
Trade Commission, The Food and Drug 

Administration, 


ards, Bureau of 
Census, the 
Public Health 
Service and 
many others. 
The most of 
these are re- 
ceived regularly. 
Abstracts ap- 
pearing in Phar- 
maceutical Ab- 
stracts are made 
from selected 
list of the above 
publications. 
The book col- 
lection includes 
Proceedings, 
Year Books, 
_ bound Journals, 
etc. There are 
three distinct collections housed in the 
Library. The A. Pu. A. Collection consists 
of books obtained by purchase, individual 
gifts and many donated by Dr. E. G. Eberle 
and Mrs. H. M. Whelpley. The James H. 
Beal and the Joseph P. Remington collections 
are shelved separately and marked with the 
nameofthedonor. These collections number 
4500 books dealing with pharmacy, materia 
medica, pharmacology, pharmaceutical 
Latin, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharma- 
ceutical botany, pharmaceutical law, thera- 
peutics, bacteriology and many other sub- 
jects in the field of pharmacy. 
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The many inquiries coming to the Library 
by mail, phone and in person are kept and 
filed with notation regarding the answer in 
the event that the same question is asked at 
some future time. Through codéperation 
with the libraries of the various Govern- 
ment agencies and other technical libraries 
located in Washington the great majority of 
inquiries are answered satisfactorily. 

With the completion of the classifying 
and cataloging, our efforts now turn toward 
completing the periodical files by securing 
the missing numbers and toward building 
up the library in content based on experience 
gained as to the purposes it can serve. 


President-Elect Charles H. Evans 


A large group of friends and admirers of 
Mr. Evans attended the dinner given in his 
honor at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, March fifth, by the phar- 
macists of Georgia. The hall was beauti- 
fully decorated and the occasion was a great 


success. 


Photo by John Y. Coffee 


Mr. Charles D. Jordan, of Monticello, 
Ga., was toastmaster, and the following 
addresses were enjoyed: “Charles Hall 
Evans—Citizen,’”’ Rev. Warren Candler 
Budd, of the M. E. Church at Warrenton; 
“Charles Hall Evans—Employer,” R. L. 
Fulgbum, of Warrenton; ‘‘Charles Hall 
Evans—Pharmacist,” R. Lee Olive, Au- 
gusta; ‘‘Charles Hall Evans—Pharmacy 
Board Member,” J. L. Hawk and L. N. 
Camp, of Atlanta; “Charles Hall Evans— 
State Association Executive,’’ Bonnie Brown 
of Lyons; ‘Charles Hall Evans—National 


Association Figure,’ John A. Goode, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and Robert C. Wilson, Athens, 
Ga. Mr.R. D. Rainey of Atlanta presented 
testimonial letters. The program was 
brought to a close with a response on the 
part of Mr. Evans. 

Seated in the accompanying photograph 
are: Mrs. C. H. Evans, Mr. C. H. Evans, 
Mrs. Mary H. Evans (mother of Mr. Evans), 
and C. H. Evans, Jr., son of Mr. Evans, a 
student at the University of Georgia. 


NOTICE 


If any Alumni Fraternal or Divi- 
sional Group desires to sponsor a 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner at the 
meeting of the A. Px. A. in Richmond 
May 5th to 11th, they should contact 
and make their arrangements through 
the local committee. Dr. Harvey 
Haag, Professor of Physiology and 
Pharmacology at the Medical College 
of Virginia is chairman of the com- 
mittee that will have charge of making 
arrangements for these functions. 


ATTENTION, MEMBERS! 


Will all members of the A. Pu. A. who 
attended the Richmond meetings in 1900 
and 1910 send their names and addresses to 
Dr. W. F. Rudd, Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va.? 


Census of Population 


In April the greatest fact-finding under- 
taking in our Nation’s history will take place, 
when the 16th Decennial Census of the popu- 
lation of the United States will be conducted. 
The general questions to be asked are as 
follows: name, address, household data, 
relationship, personal description, education, 
place of birth, citizenship, residence prior 
to 1935, employment status, place of birth 
of parents, language spoken, veterans, social 
security, usual occupation, marital status. 

To be conducted at the same time are the 
censuses of Housing, Agriculture, Drainage 
and Irrigation. 
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Notable Developments in the Pharmacopoeial Revision 
Program 


Chairman E. Fullerton Cook of the U. S. P. 
Committee of Revision was the guest at 
dinner of the Detroit Retail Druggists’ As- 
sociation and the Wayne County Medical 
Association on February 19th in Detroit, 
and in the evening spoke before a joint medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical meeting. 

After discussing the greatly increased re- 
sponsibilities of the Pharmacopeeia under the 
new Food and Drugs Act, and the resulting 
policy of continuous revision to keep the 
Pharmacopeeia in line with the rapid de- 
velopments in the medical sciences, the work 
of the recently added Advisory Boards was 
reviewed. 

The Vitamin Board has established stand- 
ards and official biological assays for Vitamin 
A, Vitamin D and for Vitamin B, (Thiamine 
Hydrochloride), and chemical and physical 
standards for Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) and 
for Nicotinic Acid (the Anti-Pellagra factor 
of the Vitamin B Complex). 

The standards and control established for 
Anti-Anemia products by the Anti-Anemia 
Board, the standards being set up for Es- 
trone and other sex hormones by the Endo- 
crine and Hormone Board were explained; 
the accomplishments and plans of the Sterile 
Products Advisory Board in preparing stand- 
ards for Surgical Sutures, and for Absorbent 
Cotton, Adhesive Plaster, Gauze, Bandages, 
etc., were presented. 


Decennial Pharmacopoeial Convention 


Chairman Cook urged the sending of dele- 
gates to Washington next May by physicians 
and pharmacists who would uphold the 
splendid traditions of both professions. 
He emphasized the injunction of Dr. Lyman 
Spalding, written in 1818, urging members 
of the profession to help in the establishment 
of the first U. S. Pharmacopeeia, who “must 
be gentlemen, qualified and willing to serve.” 
Fortunately, the Pharmacopoeia has been 
able to enlist the interest and help, through- 
out its one hundred and twenty years of exis- 
tence, of gentlemen of the professions, ex- 
hibiting the splendid qualifications set forth 


by Dr. Spalding and prepared and willing to 
meet the constantly increasing and always 
more exacting demands of the U. S. P. 


A More Permanent Pharmacopoeial 
Organization 


Chairman Cook also stressed the impor- 
tance of establishing a more permanent and 
stable Pharmacopeeial organization. Up to 
the present time the chairman has usually 
provided the facilities for the central organi- 
zation. In the case of Dr. Rice, from 1880 
to 1900, this was the private office of the 
chairman at the Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City. From 1900 to 1918 Chairman 
Remington contributed several rooms in his 
private home. From 1918 to 1920 Chair- 
man LaWall also utilized his personal busi- 
ness office, and this was rented for a small 
fee by the Pharmacopeeial Board for Chair- 
man Cook during the period from 1920 to 
1930. In the current decade the facilities for 
the personal office of the chairman, the 
greatly enlarged Pharmacopeeial staff and 
room for all of the Pharmacopeeial storage 
have been furnished without charge by the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 

The many ramifications of Pharmaco- 
poeial work, which have been developed in- 
creasingly through the years, have always 
centered in the office of the chairman. This 
means the publication of all official docu- 
ments, whether the official Circulars, the 
individual Bulletins of the fifteen Sub- 
Committee Chairmen, or the official Letters 
or Bulletins issued in connection with the 
new programs of the Vitamin Advisory 
Board, the Anti-Anemia Board, the Hor- 
mone Board and the Sterile Products Board, 
the Packaging Committee, the two Digitalis 
Research Programs, and all other official 
documents are distributed from the chair- 
man’s office. 

The Reference Standards Program of this 
decade is also handled by the chairman, and 
the fact that this has meant the distribution 
of more than 8000 Reference Standards in 
the past few years, with their packaging and 
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billing, has only added another activity to 
the Pharmacopeeial Central Office. 

It is, therefore, increasingly important 
with the fully accepted quasi-legislative 
status of the Pharmacopeoeia under the new 
Food and Drugs Act, that the chairman’s 
office should be organized immediately with 
a permanency. sufficient to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the many activities, no matter 
what accident or circumstance might occur 
to change the administration. So large an 
amount of routine responsibility is now being 
handled by the chairman’s office, that the 
demands for immediate handling of corre- 
spondence and activities are far in excess of 
the capacities of one executive. 

Furthermore, the chairman could render 
afar more efficient service in the Pharma- 
copeeial field, if he were more free to present 
the Pharmacopceial program to medical and 
pharmaceutical groups throughout the 
country. The editorial problems of the 
Pharmacopeeia are of themselves a sizable 
responsibility, and with the present program 
are almost continuous. Dr. Cook therefore 
recommended that the authority be granted, 
as soon as possible, for the appointment of 
an executive assistant to the chairman, with 
the understanding that when a suitable per- 
son has been selected and appointed, this 
office shall be relatively permanent 


Pharmacopoeial Headquarters 


Another Pharmacopeeial development, 
which seems almost automatically to force 
consideration, is the establishment of per- 
manent Pharmacopceial Headquarters. The 
recent report of expenses by the chairman 
pointed out the rather startling fact that 
during this decade the chairman was called 
to Washington about one hundred times. 
The Ergot Hearing, the many Hearings and 
Conferences concerning the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, necessary conferences with 
members of the Committee of Revision 
meeting in Washington, conferences with 
officials of the Government at the Bureau of 
Standards, the Public Health Service, the 
Army and the Navy, the Cotton Economics 
Bureau, the Food and Drug Administration, 
the State Department and other Govern- 
ment Departments were responsible for some 
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of these trips. At other times the Com- 
mittee of Revision has held Public Hearings, 
and the various Advisory Boards have held 
conferences in Washington. In other words, 
National Medical and Drug organizations 
to-day make Washington the center for 
many of their activities, and there is a con- 
stant demand for someone to officially rep- 
resent the Pharmacopeeia at these meetings. 

The time is rapidly approaching, there- 
fore, when, in the opinion of the present 
chairman, a National Headquarters organi- 
zation for the Pharmacopceia should be in- 
dependently established in Washington. 
The Pharmacopeeia has repeatedly demon- 
strated during recent years, and especially 
since the passage of the new Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, that its functions are many 
sided, but that probably its most important 
duty is to serve as the nucleus for assembling 
scientific facts concerning important medi- 
cal standards, obtaining these from every 
possible source and giving them the widest 
publicity, later giving those interested an 
opportunity for open hearings. While there 
are these associated activities, the major 
responsibility of the Pharmacopeeia, which 
still remains, is the reaching of decisions of a 
quasi-legislative character, free from bias, 
commercial interests or any other influence 
which would disturb the correctness or fair- 
ness of the standards. This independent, 
judicial position of the Pharmacopceia 
must always be safeguarded. For this 
reason it is strongly recommended that as 
soon as the Board of Trustees can see its way 
clear to finance an independent office in the 
City of Washington, such Headquarters 
should be established. 


District No. 2 


The Conference of Boards and Colleges of Phar- 
macy met in Baltimore, Md., on March 4th. New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, District of Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia were represented. Extension of “drug 
store interneship”’ plan was urged. 

A panel discussion on ‘Practical Experience— 
Before or After Graduation,” led by Dean C. L. 
O’Connell, Dr. John J. Debus and Prof. J. Lester 
Hayman followed the reports of the first session. 
In the afternoon, after the various reports were 
read, there was a panel discussion on ‘Shall We 
Have a National Licensing Examination?” Dr. 
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E. S. Elwood, secretary-treasurer of the National 


’ Board of Medical Examiners of the United States, 


opened the discussion and Dr. R. L. Swain, Dr. Ivor 
Griffith and Mr. A. L. J. Winne represented the 
boards and colleges. At the third session a review 
of State Legislation and Regulations, past arid 
pending, was heard, and, following reports, a panel 
discussion, ‘‘What Admission Policy Should the 
Colleges Pursue?” in which Dr. P. R. Fischelis, 
Dr. C. W. Ballard and Dean W. P. Briggs took part, 
was enjoyed. 

At the dinner a portrait of Dr. A. G: DuMez, 
dean of the School of Pharmacy, was presented to 


the University of Maryland. Mr. Aquilla Jackson 
was toastmaster, Mr. Frank L. Black represented 
the Alumni Association of the School of Pharmacy, 


-and presented the portrait; Dr. H. C. Byrd, presi. 


dent of the university, accepted the portrait; Dr, 
E. F. Kelly represented the AMERICAN PHARMACED- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION; Dr. Ernest Little, the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and Dr. R. L, 
Swain, the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

The next conference will be held in Washington, 
D. C., March 3-4, 1941. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


A group of about sixty students, accompanied by 
Professors Ray S. Kelley, Maynard W. Quimby and 
Joseph H. Goodness, spent the forenoon of Saturday, 
March 9th, at the American Institute of Pharmacy, 
on their return from a trip to Detroit and Indian- 
apolis where they visited the plants of Parke, Davis 
& Co. and Eli Lilly & Co. 

The visitors were welcomed by Secretary Kelly 
who outlined the purposes of the Institute and the 
activities carried on in it. Editor-Emeritus Eberle 


: 


spoke about the publications of the AssocraTIon. 
' In groups of about fifteen the visitors were then 
escorted through the building and given an op- 
portunity to inspect it thoroughly. The groups 
reassembled in the Main Hall and after the following 
group picture was taken they left for a sightseeing 
trip around Washington. The visit and the op- 
portunity to acquant the students with the Institute 
and the work of the AssocraTon is deeply appreci- 
ated. 


President A. G. DuMez was a guest at the Annual 
Banquet of the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, Thursday 
evening, March 14th. 


John F. Wannenwetsch, treasurer of the Mary- 
land Pharmaceutical Association has donated an 
iron mortar and pestle found in the basement of the 
building occupied by him. A definite date cannot 
be given, but it is probably a hundred years old. 
The gift has been placed in the Museum of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY and thanks are 
extended to the donor. 


President Roosevelt has again appointed Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Jr., to the post of United States 
Surgeon General. 


BOOK NOTICE 


Stage Fright and What to Do About It, by Dwicut 
Everett Watkins, A.M., Associate Professor of 
Public Speaking, University of California, Berkeley, 
and Harrison M. Karr, Ph.D., Instructor in Public 
Speaking, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Illustrated by Zadie Harvey. The list price, $1.50. 
Publishers, Expression Company, Boston, Mass. 

The publication covers the phases of the subject— 
scientifically and analytically; it is informative and 
amusing. The authors state that they have consid- 
ered the cause of stage fright from the psychological, 
biochemical and sociological viewpoints.—E. G. E. 
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For a Better U. S. P. 


By Wortley F. Rudd 


Our first real interest in pharmacopeceial 
revision was born during the 1910 U. S. P. 


.| Convention. We had not owned a copy of 


this book during our course in pharmacy. 


‘| Indeed, our instructor in this subject had 


graduated from one of the large independent 
Eastern schools whose faculty members— 
his former instructors—published compendia 
that were used very widely at that time. 
Their adoption made the purchase of the 
U.S. P. by students and practicing pharma- 
cists largely unnecessary as much of the text 
matter, including formulas, etc., was ap- 


| parently lifted from the U. S. P. to these 


texts. It struck us as passing strange that 
this sort of thing was condoned. It has 


| taken a generation to break the custom. 


It may not be out of place to observe that 


} not until leadership was assumed early in 


this century by the university schools of 


‘ | pharmacy, were these methods which had 


prevailed so long, outmoded. 


Prior to the convention of 1920, there 


fj seems to have been no noticeable opposition 
to the rather limited group that for decades 


had controlled U. S. P. revision policies and 
finances. Even at that time opposition was 
more or less sporadic. Gradually, however, 
university influence in pharmaceutical affairs 
was being felt. Their faculties were being 
strengthened by the addition of modernly 
trained chemists, pharmacists, pharmacog- 
nosists, bacteriologists, etc. These men 
were restive and ambitious to have a share 
in the larger responsibilities of American 
pharmacy. They represented a breath of 
fresh air, their methods being the very 
antithesis of the old ‘‘question and answer” 
method that had prevailed in much of the 
formal pharmaceutical education of the 
past. 

Shortly before the 1920 convention, a 
group heretofore not influential in U. S. P. 
affairs determined to give these men some 
opportunity in pharmacopceial work if 
possible to do so. The spirit of the adage, 
“Possession is nine-tenths of the law,” 
became very apparent when it was known 
that such action was contemplated. How- 


ever, when the convention opened, it was 
evident to some of the wiser heads among 
those in control, that there was widespread 
interest in injecting new life into the enter- 
prise. As we recall the events of that oc- 
casion, it was Dr. J. M. Francis, then 
chief chemist of Parke, Davis & Company, 
who, with almost an uncanny insight into 
what was going on in the minds of those 
who were regarded as outsiders, proposed a 
plan for the selection of the pharmacy mem- 
bers of the Revision Committee that seemed 
wise and fair to all parties concerned. 

A small committee of five, as we recall it, 
was selected to bring to the convention 
floor pharmacy nominees for the Revision 
Committee. Its personnel was as follows: 
James H. Beal, C. H. LaWall, John Culley, 
we think S. C. Henry, and W. F. Rudd. 
After an all-night session, at which a rather 
liberal attitude was manifested, a list of 
nominees was agreed upon, and many 
names new in revision work were on it. 
The list was approved largely, if not wholly, 
as submitted. Among the men coming into 
the work for the first time were: Doctors 
DuMez, C. W. Johnson, Youngken, Kelly, 
Murray; Deans Jordan, Bradley and Haven- 
hill; and Professor Gathercoal. The in- 
fluence that these men have exerted in 
American pharmacy during the years that 
have passed since that time is ample evi- 
dence of the wisdom in bringing them into 
pharmacopeeial affairs two decades ago. 

The story would not be complete without 
the statement that this action seemed to be 
viewed with considerable concern if not 
alarm by many whose professional reputa- 
tions and private income had been closely 
allied with their pharmacopceial connec- 
tions. 

The years from 1920 to 1930 saw greater 
activity in U. S. P. affairs than had ob- 
tained in previous revision periods. In- 
deed, in the early 20’s it was evident that 
there was developing a feeling that by the 
1930 convention the struggle between those 
in control and the university groups, who 
were by that time leading in pharmaceutical 
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education, would probably grow into a real 


‘contest for progressive policies. Those who 


attended the 1930 meeting were keenly 
aware of the tense feeling that was manifest 
throughout the convention. Nominees for 
the Revision Committee, as presented to the 
convention, were elected almost without a 
change in the ticket. Even to those who 
were mere tyros in convention politics, the 
election of this group seemed to indicate 
the selection of a new revision chairman, 
not because the former chairman had not 
done very good work, but because it was 
believed by a large number of delegates that 
the new candidate possessed a rare back- 
ground of education, efficiency, experience 
and general fitness for the work possessed 
by few men in American pharmacy. 

And then two strange things happened. 
In the first place, less than two hours before 
the Revision Committee was to meet for 
organization, it was reported to the new 
candidate for the chairmanship by a friend 
of the former chairman that the former was 
thought by the medical members to be the 
candidate of the patent medicine interests of 
the country, and that if he were elected to 
the chairmanship the medical members of 
the committee would withdraw their sup- 
port from the Pharmacopeeia. Naturally, 
this was a bomb in the camp of those work- 
ing for a change, and to risk such a break 
between medicine and pharmacy was not 
justified although the implication which 
the rumor conveyed was thought to be 
false from the beginning. The U. S. P., we 
thought, was far more important than any 
individual. Time for tracing this rumor to 
its source and proving it false was not 
available. The embarrassment produced 
by this occurrence cannot be described in 
this paper. 

The second strange incident was absence 
from the organization meeting of the Re- 
vision Committee of several of those who 
previously had been most active for a new 
chairman. Why this happened is, after 
ten years, still not understandable to those 
close to the situation at that time. That 
these two incidents completely changed the 


picture for a decade can hardly be doubted 


by those well acquainted with the situation 
that obtained in May 1930. 

A far-reaching bill to better control the 
manufacture, advertising and sale of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics was introduced as 
Senate Bill 1944, just four years after this 
Washington meeting. At the annual con- 
vention of the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference in December 1934, Senator Cope- 
land’s bill was the chief subject of discus- 
sion. Opposition of the most bitter kind to 
this measure was led largely by some of the 
same group that had opposed most strenu- 
ously the changes in the control of pharma- 
copeeial affairs. Indeed, it was stated on the 
floor that those who drafted the bill were 
attempting to prevent the lay public from 
buying an aspirin tablet without a physi- 
cian’s prescription. It was at this time that 
deans and faculty members of the university 
schools of pharmacy, first as individuals 
and later the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy as an organization, 
threw their influence wholeheartedly with 
the patr 1s of the bill and with the officials 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 

A strong central committee was appointed 
from the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy which, in turn, elected auxiliary 
members from every state in the union. 
All through the changes and vicissitudes of 
this measure, until its passage as S-5 in 
mid-summer of 1938, the full strength of 
those who but four years earlier were 
charged with attempting to prostitute the 
U.S. P. to the patent medicine interests was 
used to develop in every possible way senti- 
ment favorable to the control of these same 
patent medicine interests and in behalf of 
the public welfare. We are constrained to 
observe that a more anomalous situation 
could hardly be imagined. 

And now what of the 1940 convention, 
and plans and policies for the twelfth re- 
vision? In a communication from Chair- 
man Beal of the U. S. P. Board of Trustees, 
dated August 3, 1939, occurs this significant 
statement: 


“As you are doubtless aware, the present Revision 
Committe some years ago adapted the policy of 
continuing revision. In other words, after U. S. P. 
XI had been issued, the work of preparing for the 
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next revision was taken up. Part of this work has 
been presented in Supplement No. 1, and an addi- 
tional portion will be presented in Supplement No. 
2, now almost ready to appear. As a result of this 
continuous work the Revision Committee expects to 
present at the 1940 Convention, the nearly com- 
plete manuscript copy for the issue of U. S. P. XII. 

“Tf the plans of the Revision Committee work out 
successfully, the next new Pharmacopoeia should 
appear in not much more than a year after the 1940 
Convention.” 


Apparently something has happened to 
inject new life into the organization. Fur- 
ther, for the first time in its history so far 
as we are able to learn, the Board of Trustees 
have seen fit to give the pharmaceutical 
public a personalized financial statement 
covering the past nine years. This, along 
with a report of the work of the Revision 
Committee, has gone to all members of the 
1930 convention, and will go to all of the 
1940 delegates. These reports have been 
published widespread in the pharmaceutical 
press. We suggest that you study carefully 
the financial statement. It is full of inter- 
esting data. 

If there are those present as delegates at 
the next convention who, for the sake of 
personal or group advantage, attempt to 
drive a wedge between pharmacy and 
medicine as was done in 1930, we believe 
they will be denounced bitterly from the 
floor. 

That medicine and pharmacy should work 
together harmoniously and enthusiastically 
for the making of the most scientific, ac- 
curate and useful pharmacopeeia possible is 
the one objective toward which all groups 
should direct their efforts. If, in doing this, 
it should appear wise to the convention 
members to make changes in the personnel 
of both administration and revision com- 
mittee groups, may all of us keep clearly 
before us this one fact, namely: that the 
U. S. P. belongs to no one individual or 
group of individuals, but to all the health 
service professions and, through them, this 
century-old book of standards belongs to all 
the people for the protection it brings to 
every man, woman and child in this country. 


Mr. Otto Frank, pharmacist, of Cudahy, Wis., 
has been named president of the Cudahy State Bank. 
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Educational Drive Against Venereal 
Diseases 


The following release has been received from the 
State Department of Public Health and we urge 
you in all sincerity to give your fullest codperation 
and secure your certificate of codéperation. Our 
new laws, if properly administered, will go a long 
way to eradicate venereal diseases: 

‘California druggists are being offered certificates 
of coéperation in an educational drive launched in 
February by the State Department of Public Health 
to stop self-treatment of veneral diseases. 

“Started in Oakland where the first certificate was 
presented to William J. Peterson, President of the 
No. Calif. Retail Druggists’ Assn., and proprietor of 
the Piedmont Pharmacy, the drive will be extended 
throughout the state. 

‘Personal calls will be made upon druggists, and 
firms which pledge not to sell medicines for syphilis 
or gonorrhea except on order of a physician’s pre- 
scription and to refer all patients to a doctor or clinic 
will be given a certificate of codperation. 

“Coéperating in the drive are the Southern and 
Northern California Retail Druggists’ Associations, 
the State Pharmaceutical Association, the Pharma- 
cists Union and the State Boards of Pharmacy and 
Medical Examiners.”—Bulletin Southern California 
Retail Druggists Association. 


The Association for the Advancement 
of Professional Pharmacy 


A combined Business and Social Dinner-Meeting 
was held at the Hotel Empire, January 27th, attended 
by over 200 members and guests. 

The topic of the meeting was particularly pre- 
sented for the Hospital Pharmacy members of the 
A. A. P. P. and was on “The Hospital and the 
Professional Practice of Pharmacy.”’ This talk was 
presented in a most interesting manner by Dr. E. L. 
Harmon, Director of Grasslands Hospital, White 
Plains, N. Y. Dr. Harmon stressed that pharm- 
acy’s association with hospitals involves more than 
a physician-pharmacist relatioaship. It represents 
a direct association with all departments and indi- 
viduals who are a part of such institutions. The 
hospital pharmacist’s duties bring him in contact 
with administrators, physicians, surgeons, dental 
surgeons, nurses and also patients in hospitals 
maintaining an out-patient department. He also 
mentioned that at no time has a more favorable 
hospital relationship existed than that of the pres- 
ent. The American Hospital Association is defi- 
nitely interested in the advancement of present 
hospital pharmacy. They have a standing com- 
mittee which has been very codperative in develop- 
ing interest among their members. Following Dr. 
Harmon’s interesting talk, Dean Charles W. Ballard 
of Columbia University College of Pharmacy and 
Dean James H. Kidder of Fordham University Col- 
lege of Pharmacy responded. 
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Edward Kremers Testimonial 
Banquet 


Honoring His Sixty Years of Service to 
Pharmacy 


Representatives: of the three main branches of 
pharmacy in Wisconsin, namely, the State Associa- 
tion, the College of Pharmacy and the State Board 
of Pharmacy, have arranged for a fitting Testi- 
monial Banquet to honor Dr. Edward Kremers, 
who is now Director Emeritus of the College of 
Pharmacy, and president of the State Board of 
Pharmacy. . The occasion of the testimonial will be 
Dr. Kremers’ 75th birthday and also the culmination 
of sixty years of continuous service to Wisconsin 
pharmacy. Over fifty of these sixty years were 
spent at the university, almost forty of them as 
Director of the Course in Pharmacy. This event, 
the first of its kind in the history of pharmacy in 
Wisconsin, will be held at the Memorial Union, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, on April 4th. 

Born in Milwaukee, his apprenticeship years were 
spent in the drug store of Louis Lotz, a master who 
had studied under Liebig, Buchner, Kobell, Petten- 
kofer and other outstanding European professors. 

In 1884 and 1885 he attended the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. He studied at 
the University of Wisconsin from 1885 to 1888. 
Later he studied abroad under some of the masters 
whom he had long admired. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Géttingen, in Ger- 
many, in 1890. 

On his return, he taught at the University of Wis- 
consin under F. B. Power, then Director of the 
Course in Pharmacy. When the latter left to be- 
come Director of the Wellcome Research Labora- 
tories in England, Dr. Kremers succeeded him. 
This was the beginning of a tenure which lasted over 
fifty years, ending in his automatic retirement five 
years ago, at the age of seventy. Since that time, he 
has continued his work at the Chemistry Building, 
to instruct a group of graduate students. 

Therefore, while Director Emeritus, he is still 
active as an educator, continuing to teach without 
compensation. His long and useful career has en- 
compassed every phase of pharmacy from retail 
drug clerk to educator. As director of the Pharmacy 
Course, he was the first to establish graduate work 
in America leading to the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy for research in plant chemistry or pharmacy. 
It is said that his influence in the pharmaceutical 
field has perhaps been greater than that of any 
other educator—through his graduates being on 
many pharmacy college faculties. 

Dr. Kremers is intensely interested in pharmaceu- 
tical organizations. He is a Life Member of the 
A. Pa. A., has been chairman of many of its com- 
mittees, and is now a member of the Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus Committee. It was under his initiative 
that the A. Pu. A. created the Section on History of 
Pharmacy. 


Annual Report Federal Trade 


Commission 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1939 


This report carries a great deal of information of 
interest to pharmacists. Attention is given here to 
certain activities of the Commission under the 
Wheeler-Lea amendment which has been in effect 
about eighteen months and which gives the Com- 
mission control over the advertising of foods, drugs, 
devices and cosmetics. 

“Since enactment of the Wheeler-Lea amendment 
to the Federal Trade Commission Act the Chief 
Examiner’s Division has completed 549 field in- 
vestigations of alleged violations of section 12 pro- 
hibiting dissemination of false advertisements of 
foods, drugs, devices or cosmetics. Of this number, 
298 represented new cases instituted by the Com- 
mission and which were handled in regular course, 
and 251 represented cases previously disposed of by 
the Commission but which were reinvestigated to 
determine (1) whether or not the prohibitions of 
orders to cease and desist entered by the Com- 
mission and of stipulations executed by advertisers 
and approved by the Commission, were being vio- 
lated, and (2) whether or not other practices not 
prohibited under previous orders to cease and desist 
and stipulations, were being carried on in contra- 
vention of the amended act. 

“Since approval of the amendatory act the Com- 
mission has issued and served 125 formal complaints 
alleging unfair and deceptive acts and practices 
through the dissemination of false advertisements of 
food (11 cases), drugs (63 cases), devices (12 cases) 
and cosmetics (39 cases). A total of 82 orders to 
cease and desist has been entered, preventing the 
further dissemination of false advertisements of 
food (5 cases), drugs (51 cases), devices (12 cases) 
and cosmetics (14 cases). 

“Investigations by the Chief Examiner’s Division 
have, since the effective date of the amended act, 
resulted in negotiation by the Chief Trial Examiner 
and acceptance and approval by the Commission of 
65 stipulations executed by manufacturers and 
distributors of food (25 cases), drugs (12 cases), 
devices (12 cases) and cosmetics (16 cases), under the 
terms of which the parties agreed to discontinue 
using false advertisements in promoting the various 
commodities. 

“At the close of the fiscal year the Chief Ex- 
aminer’s Division had under field investigation a 
total of 227 applications for complaint relating to 
alleged false advertisements of foods, drugs, devices 
and cosmetics. Of this number, 39 applications 
involved drug preparations which allegedly are 
injurious to health. 

“Investigations have resulted in the granting of 
temporary injunctions and restraining orders by 
the United States district courts in 10 cases where 
such investigations revealed the dissemination of 
false advertisements of drug products which were 
found definitely to be of a dangerous nature and 
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injurious to the health of users when taken as pre- 
scribed, or under such conditions as are customary 
or usual. These drug products included alleged 
cures for chronic alcoholism, obesity remedies or 
weight-reducing agents, and abortifacients and 
emmenagogues.”” 


Radio and Periodical Advertising 


“False and misleading advertising matter as 
published in newspapers, magazines, catalogs and 
almanacs and as broadcast over the radio is sur- 
veyed and scrutinized by the Commission Radio and 
Periodical Division. 

“The surveying of magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising was inaugurated by the Commission in 
1929, and the surveying of commercial advertising 
continuities broadcast by radio was started in 
1934. During the last year the survey has been 
extended to include mail-order catalogs and domestic 
newspapers published in foreign languages. 

“Each misrepresentation detected from this sur- 
vey is carefully investigated; and where the facts 
warrant an informal procedure does not result in 
the elimination of misleading claims and representa- 
tions, formal procedure is instituted. While many 
orders have been issued requiring respondents to 
cease and desist from the dissemination of false and 
misleading advertising, in a large majority of cases 
the matters have been adjusted by the advertisers 
)signing stipulations to discontinue the misleading 
advertisements.” 

To illustrate the coverage, 220,760 advertisements 
appearing in newspapers and magazines were 
examined and 26,176 noted as containing allegations 
that appeared to be false or misleading; 643,796 
commercial broadcast continuities, amounting to 
1,884,353 pages of typewritten script, were read of 
which 29,143 commercial broadcasts were worked for 
further study. 

Examination of current newspaper, magazine, 
radio and direct mail-order house advertising, in the 
manner described, has provided the basis for 75 per 
cent of the cases handled by the Commission through 
its Radio and Periodical Division during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1939. Information received 
from other sources or referred from other divisions 
of the Commission, and from other Government 
agencies, formed the basis of the remainder of this 
work. 

An analysis of the questioned advertising which 
was assembled by cases and given legal review dis- 
closes that it pertained to the following classification 
of commodities in the proportions indicated. 


Name of commodity: 


Drugs, including preparations recom- 
mended for the treatment of respira- 
tory, sinus (asthma, headaches, colds, 
hayfever), blood, rheumatic, nerve sys- 
tem, ulcer, stomach and intestinal 
disorders, skin diseases (eczema, ath- 
lete’s foot, etc.), emmenagogues, 
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women’s ailments, laxative prepara- 
tions, poultry and livestock diseases, 
weight reducing, cancer, tuberculosis, 
Cosmetics and toiletries................ 
Food products (including beverages)..... 
Health devices, instruments, apparatus 
Commodity sales-promotion plans, with 
agency and employment offers, and 
specialty, and novelty goods.......... 
Automobile, radio, refrigerator and other 
Correspondence courses................ 
Other merchandise and industrial prod- 
ucts, including apparel, tobacco prod- 
ucts, pet breeding, poultry raising, 
gasoline and lubricants,:specialty build- 


wou 
ww 


Drug preparations, cosmetics, health devices, and 
contrivances and food products accounted for 62.7 
per cent of the advertised articles given legal re- 
view during the fiscal year. 

In the item of drug preparations listed above, 
which comprised 42.4 per cent of the advertised 
products, a substantial proportion of the related 
advertising contained flagrant misrepresentations 
or representations which disclosed possible injurious 
results to the public and for that reason were given 
preferred attention. 


Catalog of Squibb Ancient Pharmacy 


So much interest has been shown in the contents 
of the Ancient Pharmacy now installed on the 
twenty-eighth floor of the Squibb Building in 
New York that a catalog of the collection has been 
published, in cloth binding and containing 190 
pages. Catalog may be obtained from E. R. Squibb 
& Sons at $1.00 per copy. 

The new catalog was prepared by Dr. George 
Urdang in collaboration with F. W. Nitardy, Vice- 
President of E. R. Squibb & Sons, who have also 
contributed a series of articles on the Ancient Phar- 
macy to the historical section of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and one. of the 
trade journals. They have divided the collectior 
into nine groups—Glass Containers, Mortars, Fai- 
ence Ware, Wooden Containers, Miscellaneous 
containers, Franchises, Books and Manuscripts, 
Portraits and Illustrations, Items with a Religious 
Background and Balances, Utensils, etc.—and 
under these headings have briefly described each 
item. Photographs of 213 individual pieces as well 
as general views of the collection illustrate the text. 

Admission to the Squibb Ancient Pharmacy, 
open each week day, is free to all who are interested. 
Pharmacists, members of the medical profession 
and their friends are cordially invited to visit it when 
they are in New York. 
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Control of Drugs and Drug Products in Maryland 


‘The annual Report of the Board of Health in- 
cludes a review of the activities of the Bureau of 
Foods and Drugs which is administered by a Com- 
missioner and a Deputy Commissioner one of whom 
must be a registered pharmacist. Dr. R. L. 
Swain served as Deputy Commissioner for the year 
under review and had charge of the enforcement of 
the drug sections of the Maryland Food and Drugs 
Act, the Maryland Pharmacy Law, the Uniform 
State Narcotic Act, the Poison Law, the Barbituric 
Acid Law and the Bichloride of Mercury Act. He 
was assisted by an office force and by two full-time 
inspectors, both registered pharmacists. 

To illustrate the scope of the work the following is 
quoted: 

“Recognizing that drugs and medicines are in- 
dispensable in the maintenance of public health, 
the work of the Bureau is so organized as to keep 
in close touch with the conditions under which 
these products are manufactured, used and dis- 
tributed. Several hundred drugs and their prepara- 
tions are collected annually within the State. This 
activity is an effort to ascertain the quality of 
drugs and medicines so that they may be depended 
upon in the use to which they are put. The list is 
diversified so as to include the products used largely 
in compounding and dispensing physicians’ pre- 
scriptions as well as the drugs and medicines 
usually referred to as household or domestic reme- 
dies.” 

The report states that during the year, 7166 
inspections were made of drug stores, 278 inspec- 
tions of drug manufacturing plants and 357 in- 
spections of general stores. 

“‘At each inspection the Inspector is instructed to 
check the professional personnel, pharmaceutical 
apparatus and equipment, poison and narcotic 
registers, and to secure such other information and 
impressions which have a bearing upon the observ- 
ance of the State Pharmacy Law. 

“In addition to inspections of retail drug stores, 
manufacturing and wholesale drug plants are in- 
spected at frequent intervals. During the year 278 
inspections of this character were made. At each 
inspection of manufacturing plants the Inspector 
is instructed to observe and report on general manu- 
facturing facilities, the nature of the products being 
manufactured at the time of inspection, the name 
of the professional man or technician in charge of 
manufacturing operations, general sanitary con- 
ditions, together with all other facts which have a 
bearing upon the work being done. 

“Under the Pharmacy Law, general merchandise 
establishments are permitted to handle patent and 
proprietary medicines and the commonly used 
household and domestic remedies and, therefore, 
the inspection of general merchandise establish- 
ments was carried on as a routine activity, and 357 
inspections were made of this type of distributor. 

“At each general store inspection the Inspector is 


instructed to see that the drug products on sale are 
confined to those within the classifications listed 
above and also to see that no poisons or exempt 
narcotics are sold,and that the commonly used house- 
hold and domestic remedies are labeled in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the law.” 


Quality of Drugs and Drug Products 


During the year, 952 samples were purchased from 
drug stores, 368 samples from manufacturers and 
108 samples from general merchants. These sam- 
ples cover a wide range of products and were ex- 
amined in the laboratories of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. In the order mentioned, 36, 8 and 8 of these 
samples were found not to conform with the stand- 
ards, or a total of 3.6%. Of the samples purchased 
from drug stores and manufacturers, 3.3% were 
found to be substandard and of those purchased 
from general stores, 7.4% were found to be sub- 
standard. To illustrate the results secured by this 
type of inspection and control in reducing the per- 
centage of substandard products, the following 
table was included. 


Year Per Cent Year Per Cent 
1923 24 1931 5.3 
1924 16 1932 5.3 
1925 13 1933 6 

1926 9 1934 4.4 
1927 11 1935 4.1 
1928 13 1936 3.3 
1929 7 1937 3.9 
1930 7.6 1938 3.6 


“While the State Food and Drugs Act does pro- 
vide for prosecution, the hearings required under the 
act have always been seized upon by the office as a 
means of stimulating a sense of responsibility on the 
part of both manufacturers and retailers, with the 
hope that from this awakened responsibility would 
come greater care in the preparation of drug prod- 
ucts and that this care would manifest itself in a 
progressive decline in the percentage of substandard 
products encountered. That this has actually been 
done is not only a source of real gratification to the 
office but also reasonably good proof that the policy 
from which it has proceeded has been sound.” 

The Maryland Board of Pharmacy has charge of 
the registration of pharmacists, pharmacies and 
manufacturers in the state and of the issuance of 
state narcotic blanks. 


The American Association of Museums will meet 
in Detroit, Mich., May 22nd to 24th. The Program 
includes visits to the Detroit Institute of Arts; The 
Edison Institute and Greenfield Village, Dearborn; 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art and the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, at Bloomfield Hills; and the 
University Museums of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. 
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John C. Cameron 


Dr. John C. Cameron, a native of England, passed 
} the Chemist and Druggist Qualifying Examination 
in 1920 and shortly afterward was appointed chief 
pharmacist to the Peking Union Medical College, 
Peking, China, where he has remained for the past 
twenty years. In 1926 he returned to London when 
he obtained his diploma as Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

The Rockefeller Foundation built, equipped and 
staffed the Peking Union Medical College, and Dr. 
Cameron has travelled extensively in Europe, Asia, 
United States and Canada, with the object of ob- 
taining information which might be useful to his 
Department in Peking. In spite of recent events in 
China the hospital is still functioning and has been 
extremely busy, especially when there was intense 
fighting in the Peking area. Dr. Cameron states, 
“Work in this part of the world during the past two 
years has been interesting, not to add exciting at 
times, and future prospects are shrouded in mist and 
fog, but we continue to hope for the best.” 

The Pharmaceutical Department at Peking Medi- 
cal College not only includes a hospital pharmacy, 
which takes care of a 400-bed hospital, but an out- 
patient pharmacy where in normal times 500 pre- 
scriptions are dispensed six days a week; also a 
pharmaceutical manufacturing laboratory where all 
kinds of galenicals, ointments and solutions are pre- 
pared; an ampul section; a gas plant; a distillation 
unit; an analytical laboratory; a sodium nitrate 
laboratory; a chemical store room; etc. The De- 
partment functions 24 hours a day. 

The Peking Union Medical College cost, roughly, 
$6,000,000 and took four years to build, 1916-1920. 
It is the only medical institution in the world which 


has been entirely supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a period of twenty consecutive years. 
It is the leading medical college in Asia, the total 
staff numbering more than 1500. With the passing 
of the years the policy has been to replace foreigners 
with Chinese and to-day the total foreign staff does 
not exceed ten. Dr. Cameron has been a lone 
foreign pharmacist there since its opening, his staff 
having always been entirely Chinese. Before re- 
ceiving his appointment in New York, it was Dr. 
Cameron’s good fortune to gather experience in 
hospitals ranging from 4000 to 200 beds, in Scotland, 
England, France and Belgium, in temporary, field, 
base and general hospitals. 

On his last visit to the United States Dr. Cameron 
found many young pharmacists interested in activi- 
ties abroad, but so far as the Far East is concerned 
he states that now is not the time to think of going 
there. And, he adds, “if change is a mark of prog- 
ress, then this area must be one of the world’s most 
progressive spots.” He also says, “each time we 
visit the United States we learn something new 
about hospital pharmaceutical technique. Some- 
times it is better methods of preparing galenicals, 
sometimes more fool-proof methods of checking and 
dispensing narcotics, and so on.” However, he 
continues, “hospital pharmaceutical problems are 
pretty much the same all over the world, at least so 
I have found in my travels.” ; 

Dr. Cameron is a member of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Society, the Guild of Public Pharmacists, of 
London, The North China Pharmaceutical Society, 
and was elected to honorary membership in the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at its 
Atlanta meeting in 1939. 


J. Thomann 


Colonel J. Thomann, Chief of Army Pharmacists 
in Switzerland, was born in St. Gallen, April 30, 
1872. In 1891 he began the practice of pharmacy in 
Zurich. In 1896 he passed the state examination ° 
and for a year practiced in Paris and Zurich. In 
1897-1899 he was Assistant in Bacteriology and 
Hygiene, Bacteriological Institute of the E. T. H.; 
in 1899, director of Philosophy, University of Zurich. 
In 1900 and 1901 he was Assistant in the laboratory 
on the Canton Chemist in Bern. In 1909 he was 
awarded a diploma as a chemist on foods. 

In 1921 Colonel Thomann was elected as a mem- 
ber of the permanent Committee of the International 
Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy. In 
1922 he was appointed as a member of the Pharma- 
copeia Commission as Administrator of Military 
Sanitation; in 1929 he was appointed a member of 
the Sub-Commission for revision of the Swiss Food 
Book, a member of the Commission for the study of 
new technicalities in sanitation materials, called into 
being from the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. 

In 1933 Colonel Thomann was private lecturer on 
the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Bern 
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in the worthy chapter of Galenical Pharmacy. In 
1934 he was a member of the Scientific Experts Com- 
mission for the preparation of a list of surgical ma- 
terials of the National Health Insurance Dispensary. 
In 1937 he was elected to the ‘“‘experts’’ of the 
permanent Pharmacopceia Commission. 

As an army pharmacist delegated ex-officio to the 
International Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy, instituted in 1921 and held every two 
years from that time, he has reported at the follow- 
ing conventions in the Military Pharmacy Section: 
Rome, Paris, Hague, Madrid, Bucharest and Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1939). 

He is an honorary member of the Swiss Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the Spanish Pharmaceutical 
Academy, International Medical Club of America, 
Society of Pharmacy of Paris, Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United States and the Amgri- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION (1939). 

Between the years 1897 and 1923 Colonel Tho- 
mann received the following military promotions: 
Lieutenant, First Lieutenant, Captain, Major, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel of Sanitation 
Troops. 


Rudolf Wallner 


In August 1939, when Dr. Rudolf Wallner of Tal- 
linn, Estonia, celebrated his 60th birthday, many 
leaders of European pharmacy congratulated him by 
telegraph, the Finnish pharmacists sent a special 
deputation and honorary memberships were con- 
ferred upon him, including the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

As a pharmacist, state official, editor and author, 
Dr. Wallner can look back on his long and busy 
career with the satisfaction of knowing his work well 
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done. During the last twenty years Estonia has 
enacted a number of reforms in pharmaceutical 
education an@ the drug business in general, which 
have made Estonian pharmacy one of the most 
modern in the world. Credit for this chiefly goes to 
Dr. Wallner. During his twelve years as the highest 
administrative officer on pharmaceutical matters in 
the Ministry of Public Health he has been the most 
influential instrumentality in effecting these reforms. 

Dr. Wallner’s published articles, reviews and 
scientific papers can be counted by the thousand and 
have been published in six different countries. In 
the March 1936 issue of this JouRNAL appeared 
“Estonian Pharmacy Forges Ahead,” and for the 
Atlanta convention he presented ‘International 
Federation of Pharmacy, Observations and Impres- 
sions.”’ He is author of a number of books, one of 
which is ‘““Manuale Pharmaceticum.” For eight 
years he was editor of ‘“Pharmacia,” and among his 
contributors were: Perrot, Goris, Tschirch, Thoms, 
Urdang and Rojah. 

In the creation of such organizations as “The 
Estonian Pharmaceutical Association,’ ‘“‘The As- 
sociation of Estonian Apothecaries,”’ “The Associa- 
tion of Scientific Pharmacy” and “‘The Estonian 
Finnish and Hungarian Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion,”’ Dr. Wallner has had a lion’s share. He has 
served in many positions of trust, the latest of these 
being as delegate to the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Pharmacy, in Copenhagen, on 
which he reported to the Atlanta convention. 

Dr. Wallner lives at Narva maantee 24, Tallinn. 
He is happily married and father of a talented 
daughter who is studying pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity of Tartu. 
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The Prescription Volume in the Average Independent 
Drug Store* 


By Joseph J. Shine} 


In order to be better acquainted with the 
average independent drug store certain 
elementary figures should be given. First, 
it does a total volume of $54.76 a day or 
$19,987.00 annually which are rounded 
out in this paper to $55.00 and $20,000.00. 
The average drug store, including indepen- 
dents and chains, does $65.75 a day or $24,- 
007.00 annually, while the chain unit on an 
average does $243.84 daily or $89,000.00 
annually. 

These figures were given through the 
courtesy of the A. C. Nielsen Company, Mr. 
Harry S. Noel of the Eli Lilly Company, the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the Saturday Evening Post and the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. The following break- 
down of the average independent drug 
store represents the average of the five 
largest surveys made in recent years as to 
departmentization of volume in stores, 
the volume and the percentage of gross in- 
volved in each unit. In order to have an eye 
picture of the departments involved and the 
proportion of the volume they do, they will 
be reviewed as they are usually located in 
an average drug store. 

The first department which we are greeted 
with is the Cigar and Cigarette Division, 
which includes pipes, smokers’ equipment 
and many other miscellaneous items. This 
represents 20% of the volume of the drug 
store, or $11.00 a day in the cash register. 
On an annual basis it produced $4000.00. 

Right directly across from this depart- 
ment we have the second department of the 
average drug store and strange as it sounds, 
it is the biggest department of a drug store. 
That is the Soda Fountain which is respon- 
sible for 25% of the average volume or $13.75 
a day or $5000.00 worth of business annually. 
Professional dignity is somewhat lowered 
where it is necessary to dispense a chocolate 
soda, but still the dividends are big from this 
particular department. 


* Presented before.the Section on Practical Phar- 
of and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Atlanta meeti :g, 


+t No. 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The third important department of the 
drug store and the most important from the 
professional standpoint, and in fact, the 
ligitimate excuse that we have for operating 
a drug store, is the Prescription and Crude 
Drug Department, which represents 15% 
of the total volume, $8.25 a day, or $3000.00 
annually. 

The fourth, and the next important de- 
partment of a drug store, is the Patent Medi- 
cine Section, which is responsible for 13% 
of the average volume, $7.15 a day, or 
$2000.00 annually. 

The fifth department, in importance, is the 
Cosmetic, Dentifrices and Toiletries Depart- 
ment, which represents 8% of the total 
volume, $4.40 a day, and $1600.00 annually. 

The sixth in line is the Sundry Department 
of the store which represents 6% of the drug 
store volume, $3.30 a day, or $1200.00 an- 
nually. I might mention that out of the 
6%, 3% is involved in the sale of photo- 
graphic materials. 

The seventh department is the Candy 
Department with 5% of the volume, $2.75 a 
day, or $1000.00 annually. 

The eighth department is the so-called 
Control Line of the drug store that carries 
one of the plus selling lines of the unit. 
This is responsible for 3% of the total sales, 
or $1.65 a day, and $600.00 annually. 

The ninth department is the Surgical 
Dressing and Hospital Supply Department 
which includes all surgical dressings, rubber 
goods, granite ware, hypodermic needles 
and syringes, etc. This is responsible for 
3% of the volume, $1.65 a day or $600.00 
annually. 

Finally, we have the new addition to the 
drug store departments known as the Vita- 
min Section, wherein the average druggist 
has 2% of his volume, $1.10 a day, or $400.00 
annually. 

There you have the one hundred per cent 
average independent retail drug store. Com- 
pared with the figures of the chain and syn- 
dicate units, you can readily see the volume 
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is not anywhere near in correspondence 
with that of the larger multiple units. 
Each of these departments should be 
studied to learn why the chain and syndi- 
cate units are successful in handling several 
thousand customers a day to the average 
independent unit’s 273, but this paper is 
devoted to statistics of the Prescription 
Department of all drug stores as follows: 


Prescriptions 


Filled % 
Type of Store Number % U.S. U.S. Total 
Independents 42,079 79.1% 76.7% 
Mutual & Coép. 
members 7,581 14.8% 14.4% 
Chains (Corporate) 3,499 6.6% 8.9% 
TOTAL 53,159 100 % 100 % 


Although the chain units do 23.2% of the 
total volume of the retail drug industry 
they do but 8.9% of the prescription volume 
and 64% of all chain store users are potential 
customers for the independent prescription 
service. This certainly speaks very highly 
of the average independent drug store. 

In recent years a number of former pre- 
scription items have ceased to be classified in 
the prescription section. That is, they are 
not demanded by the consumer on a pre- 
scription blank. The greatest sale involved 
in this particular field is that of Insulin. 
The Insulin customer very rarely receives a 
prescription for the first vial of a very 
potent biological, but is told to buy a vial 
at the drug store and from then on becomes 
a forty-eight times a year customer to a 
prescription section with no record on the 
prescription file. Theré is hardly one drug 
store that does not have a number of Insulin 
users in the neighborhood. In this same 
classification there are Ephedrine, Liver 
Extracts, Vitamins, Adrenalin and many 
others. 

Now, what are the sales opportunities of 
the average independent druggist? The 
average independent druggist serves 555 
families in his territory, computed on the 
basis that the average family spends $36.00 
in the drug store annually. The family ratio 
as to persons varies in a number of states, 
but the prescription ratio is greatest in the 
southern part of the country where the pre- 
scription volume is almost double that of the 
Eastern, Central and Pacific sections. This 
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is because dispensing by physicians is prac- 
tically unheard of in the south. 

The average family purchases 3.3 new 
prescriptions annually and since the average 
refill statistics show approximately one out 
of three, the total per family is approxi- 
mately 4.1 prescriptions a year. Thus, the 
average drug store has a volume of 2436 pre- 
scriptions to fill yearly. The cost involved 
in these prescriptions varies greatly be- 
tween rural communities where prescriptions 
are cheap and metropolitan areas where 
prescriptions are more expensive. The 
variation is from an average of 72¢ rurally 
to $1.09 in the metropolitan areas, and 84¢ 
is the most dependable for the drug store 
average. 

To further substantiate this information, 
the A. C. Nielsen Company recently made a 
national survey by the Gallup Method of 
Sampling. Their figures are recognized by 
national manufacturers as being the most 
authentic. They show that the average 
drug store did 91 new prescriptions per 
thousand dollar volume in the year 1937- 
1938. Thus, our $20,000.00 average drug 
store was entitled to 1820 new prescrip- 
tions and with the same ratio of refills 
would come very close to fitting the pic- 
ture of 2427 prescriptions and with the 
cost of 84¢ would give them a volume of 
$2038.00. 

The inventory of the average drug store’s 
prescription department approximates 
20.5% of the total inventory of the store. 
There is very little change in ratio until the 
store fills from 20 to 40 prescriptions a day 
and then the prescription inventory increases 
to approximately 30%. When the prescrip- 
tion volume is from 40 to 100 prescriptions a 
day the ratio drops back to 24.5%. When 
the inventory in the average store is approxi- 
mately $5000 a figure of $1025.00 can be 
taken as the average inventory for the pre- 
scription department. Thus, with a volume 
of $2038.00 gross and a cost of 50%, the 
average independent’s prescription inventory 
turns over once annually. Incidentally, the 
inventory figure is growing annually because 
of the new and unusual specialties of manu- 
facturers that have such an unusually high 
wholesale price. Therefore, at the present 
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PRACTICAL PHARMACY EDITION 


time, Mr. Average Druggist has an in- 
ventory turn over once a year with a gross 
profit of $1019.00. 

This department can be merchandised 
through a further development of indi- 
vidualized medication. This program is 
not one of an individual or an association, 
but one of an entire industry all branches of 
which (pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
wholesaling institutions and all associations) 
should enter into. Each and every druggist 
should be willing to sacrifice some time to- 
ward the profession that gives him a living 
and see that he never misses an opportunity 
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in any public gathering whether Rotary, 
Lions, Kiwanis, Commercial clubs or Ladies’ 
clubs, etc., to tell the story of individualized 
medication as it is still good common sense 
that a prepared stock cough syrup cannot 
possibly be successful in the case of a baby, 
child and adult. The fact should be stressed 
that only the doctor who has made a thor- 
ough examination and knows the physical 
condition of the patient, can prescribe in- 
dividually for his ailment and particular 
condition with the greatest benefits. By so 
doing we can effectively uplift the prescrip- 
tion department. 


Red Cross Enrolls Medical Technologists 


At the request of the Surgeon General of the 
Army, and in compliance with its policy of codpera- 
tion with both the Army and Navy, the American 
Red Cross, as an expansion of its peace-time service 
for the military forces, has undertaken the enroll- 
ment of various types of medical technologists who 
are willing to serve in the medical departments of 
the Army and Navy if and when their services are 
required at the time of a national emergency. 


Qualifications for Enrollment 


Chemical Laboratory Technicians (male). 

Dental Hygienists (male and female). 

Dental Mechanics (male). 

Dietitians (male and female). 

Laboratory Technicians (male and female). 

Meat and Dairy Hygienists (Inspectors) (male). 

*Nurses (male). 

Occupational Therapy Aides (male and female). 

Orthopedic Mechanics (male). ; 

Pharmacy Technicians (male and female). 

Physical Therapy Technicians (Aides) (male and 
female). 

Statistical Clerks (male and female). 

X-Ray Technicians (male and female). 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


Citizens of the United States. 

Ages 21-45 years (Army); 18-35 (Navy— 
men only). 

3. Physically qualified. Applicants must pass 
a satisfactory physical examination, accord- 


* This group will not be members of the Army 
or Navy Nurse Corps which under basic law are 
limited to females, but will be used as technologists 
for service auxiliary thereto. 


ing to standards set respectively by the Army 
and Navy Medical Departments. 

4. Women applicants must be unmarried. 

5. All applicants must express a willingness to 
serve as a technologist in time of a national 
emergency. 


Male technologists will be eligible for enlistment in 
the Army as non-commissioned officers in the grades 
of sergeant, staff sergeant or technical sergeant. 
Women technologists, and men who do not qualify 
physically, will be eligible for employment by the 
Army as civilians. 

For the Navy, male technologists will be eligible 
for enlistment in the Naval Reserve as Petty 
Officers—Pharmacist’s Mates 3rd, 2nd and 1st Class 
and Chief Pharmacist’s Mate (acting appointment). 
Women technologists are not eligible for service in 
the Navy under present plans. 

The Medical Department of the Army will re- 
quire a considerable number of technologists in each 
of the above-named groups. The Navy Medical 
Department requirements will be similar except for 
dietitians, occupational therapy aides, orthopedic 
mechanics and dairy and food hygienists (inspectors) 
who will not be needed. Notwithstanding the 
maintenance of this enrollemnt, the Navy also de- 
sires peace-time enlistment in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, and male technologists who wish to enlist 
in the Naval Reserve are urged to communicate 
direct with the Commandant of the Naval District 
in which they reside. The address of their Com- 


mandant will be furnished upon request. 

Technologists who qualify according to these 
general standards and who are willing to enroll for 
service as outlined above should cummunicate with 
The American National Red Cross, Washington, 
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Local and Student Branches 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE STUDENT 
BrRANcH.—The regular meeting was held October 
9, 1939, opened by President Hiller. After roll 
call the minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read and approved. The president than intro- 
duced two new members, Messrs. Musgrove and 
Godard. 

Mr. Eich made a report for the Committee on 
Plans for National Pharmacy Week, stating that 
several displays pertaining to professional pharmacy 
would be made in local drug stores. 

Mr. Lurie reported for the Committee on Science 
and Practice of Pharmacy, bringing out the action 
and use of several drugs appearing in the Professional 
Pharmacist. 

It was decided that the Juniors and Seniors would 
visit the plant of Eli Lilly & Co. some time in March. 

President Hiller announced that Pharmacy had 
a panel in the Glomorata in the past and suggested 
that this be discussed. It was moved and seconded 
that the Branch obtain a panel, and the secretary 
was instructed to prepare a list of the members and 
turn it over to the Glomorata office. 

Professor Hargreaves then introduced Mr. Wheat, 
manager of the Arcade Pharmacy in Columbus, 
Ga., who spoke on ‘‘Salesmen,” stressing honesty, 
dependability and accuracy. A vote of thanks was 
accorded the speaker. 


The Branch met November 19th, meeting opened 
by Vice-President Barron. Roll was called and 
minutes of the previous meeting read and approved. 

Mr. Croxton reported that the students would 
visit Eli Lilly & Co. just after the spring holidays. 

Vice-President Barron stated that plans should 
be made for the annual dance. A committee was 
appointed, and it was announced that since a dance 
would cost about $100 a party should be held in- 
stead. This was referred to the committee. 

Mr. Cox suggested that a membership drive be 
staged and that one member from each class be ap- 
pointed to sponsor same. 


On November 26th the meeting was opened by 
President Hiller. After roll call and approval of 
the minutes, the meeting was turned over to the 
Program Committee. Miss Mitchell gave an in- 
teresting reading. 

Mr. Lurie moved that the Branch undertake the 
reéstablishment of the college dispensary whereby 
the student prescriptions might be filled free of 
charge by the dispensary to be operated by the 
Seniors under the supervision of the faculty. Mo- 
tion not passed. 

Mr. Barron moved to amend Article 4 of the By- 
Laws to read, ‘‘The meetings of the Student Branch, 


A. Pu. A., will take place on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month at the appointed time and 
place,” vote to be taken at next meeting. 

Mr. Swift reported for the Dance Committee and 
a vote in favor was received. 

Mr. Lurie moved that the Branch sponsor the 
Auburn Pharmacist so that the paper might relate 
more to the student activity. 


The meeting opened on December 11th. After 
roll call and the reading of the minutes Mr. Barron 
calied on Dr. Blake to introduce the guest speaker, 
Mr. Middlebrooks, who is Federal Narcotic In- 
spector in the district. He discussed the provisions 
of the Federal Narcotic Act, and at the conclusion 
of his taik answered questions concerning enforce- 
ment. 

BEN Ercu, Secretary 


Ciry oF WASHINGTON.—The second meeting was 
held at 8:00 p.m. on February 19th, in the Insti- 
tute of Pharmacy. The minutes of the December 
and January meetings were read and approved. 
President Kenneth K. Kelly presided. A treasurer’s 
report was submitted and read by President Kelly, 
informing the members of a balance of $151.32. 

In the absence of the chairman, Paul Reznek, 
Dean W. Paul Briggs gave the report of the Program 
Committee. For our next three meetings the fol- 
lowing are planned: a discussion of some phase of 
“Practical Pharmacy,” a talk on “Sulfapyridine”’ 
and to have a member of the Social Security Board 
speak on ‘‘Public Health Insurance.” 

The guest speaker was Mr. James A. Horton, 
Chief Examiner of the Federal Trade Commission, 
whose topic was ‘‘Advertising—Its Modern Concept 
in Relation to the Advertising of Foods, Drugs, 
Cosmetics and Devices.’ In the address it was 
pointed out that the Federal Trade Commission 
feels that from the new restriction on advertising 
benefits will be derived by both the consumer and 
business. It was also mentioned that advertising 
must be based on scientific fact; the advertiser is 
responsible for the content of the ad; and he is also 
accountable for information withheld about a prod- 
uct. A motion that a rising vote of thanks be 
given to Mr. Horton was carried. 

After a recess Mr. L. E. Warren read the proposed 
new Constitution and By-Laws pointing out the 
changes made from the old one. He made a motion 
to place the new Constitution before the members 
for discussion and to be voted on at the next meet- 
ing. Motion passed. He also made a motion to 
table Dr. Hilton’s motion until the Constitution is 
considered. Motion carried. Mr. Warren made a 
motion to send a copy of the Constitution and By- 
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Laws to all members in the next ten days. Motion 


carried. 
Cares O. Witson, Secreiary 


Ferris INstirute.—The annual banquet was 
held February 22, 1940, in the Methodist Club 
Room. The Branch invited as its guests of honor 
the members of the Michigan State Board of Phar- 
macy and Mr. E. J. Parr, Director of Drugs and 
Drug Stores. 

William T. McElwain, Dean of Men at Ferris 
Institute, served as toastmaster for the occasion. 


| Selections by the Pharmacy Glee Club, and dinner 


music by Larry Owen, violin, and Lois Robinson, 
piano, were enjoyed during the dinner. 
Members of the State Board of Pharmacy, namely 


| President A. G. Buchman, Stewart Dodge, Dan W. 


| 


Hauser, Orville Hoxie and H. J. Patterson, spoke 
briefly, giving the students interesting reminiscenses 
of the days when they were in school. Dan W. 
Hauser talked about the “State Board of Phar- 


. macy” and its activities. E. J. Parr, Director of 


-Drugs and Drug Stores, gave an interesting and in- 
formative talk on ‘“The New Food and Drug Law.” 
Following Mr. Parr’s talk, the banquet closed by 
singing the Pharmacy song under the leadership of 
the Pharmacy Glee Club. 
Morris E. Fockter, Secretary 


LoyoLa UNIVERISTY STUDENT BRANCH.—The 
regular monthly meeting was held in Bobet Hall, 
January 11th, J. F. Thompson presiding. 

Mention of a social in the near future, was made. 
Suggestions were advanced and the idea of a Mardi 
Gras or Masquerade dance seemed most acceptable. 
After this discussion was concluded the formal meet- 
ing began. 

Mr. Irving A. Chauvin, sales representative for 
Abbott Laboratories, Inc., was the first speaker. 
He explained how proper detailing of the physicians 
would bring about real harmony between the 
pharmaceutical and medical professions. He de- 
clared that it is of utmost importance to the pharma- 
cist to do detail work, and one of the most effective 
methods used by pharmacists who contact physi- 
cians is the creation of a ‘‘Doctor’s Nook;’’ that is, 
a pleasant corner, with easy chairs, good lights and 
copies of the more important medical journals—a 
place where the physician can stop to rest between 
calls. He presented to the Loyola pharmaceutical 
museum a microscope which he used when attend- 
ing our university in 1922. The presentation was 
made to the president of the Student Branch. 

Lawrence F. Ferring, dean of the School of 
Pharmacy at Xavier University, spoke on the 
“Open Prescription Counter,’ declaring that it 
affords the most cogent means of advancing the 
prestige of the progress of pharmacy. Dean 
Ferring stated that “It brings into public view the 
years of training and of study so honestly entered 
into and acquired by the important link in the public 
health profession whom we familiarly call—the 
pharmacist.” 
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At the December meeting, a bust of Aesculapius 
was presented to the Branch by one of the most 
beloved local pharmacists, Mr. Edward Wunder- 
lich. In connection with this, at the January meet- 
ing one of our freshmen members, Miss Anna 
Persich, read a paper on the “History of Aescu- 
lapius.’”” We learned that he is a patron of phar- 
macy, the emblematic god of healing, whose figure 
with the serpent appears on seals and charters of the 
profession of pharmacy. 

The Current Affairs Committee submitted an 
excellent report. It was read by Miss Rosa Mae 
Poche, senior member and chairman of that com- 
mittee. The report explained three national phar- 
maceutical awards: The Kilmer Award, the Fair- 
child Scholarship and the A. Px. A. Research 
Award. 

Mr. Nicholas Montalbano, vice-president, pre- 
sented a scrapbook to the Student Branch. It 
contained material relating to the Atlanta conven- 
tion of the A. Po. A. The book was compiled from 
pictures, opinions, stories and news clippings col- 
lected by Mr. Leo Babin and Mr. Montalbano, chair- 
man and secretary, respectively, of the first annual 
meeting of student branches held in conjunction 
with the annual convention. 


At 7:45 p.m., in Bobet Hall, the February meeting 
was called to order. In the absence of our president, 
Mr. Nicholas Montalbano presided. 

Under the heading of old business the subject 
of by-laws was considered. The by-laws which were 
drawn up by a special committee during the past 
summer have not been passed upon in their entirety, 
therefore a motion was made to call a special meet- 
ing to be held in conjunction with a social to accept 
the remainder of the by-laws. A majority of mem- 
bers was in favor of the motion and the time for such 
a meeting will be set in the next few days. 

The first guest speaker of the evening, Mr. Albert 
P. Lauve, head pharmacist at Charity Hospital, 
gave a very interesting talk on “Sterile or Intra- 
venous Solutions.” He enumerated those which are 
most frequently used and explained how they should 
be properly filtered and protected from impurities 
as well as being cautiously sterilized. Mr. Lauve 
also explained the preparation of sulfanilamide in 
physiological saline solution for parenteral use. 
He said, ‘‘Trained pharmacists should know and be 
willing to take over the responsibilities of preparing 
sterile solutions.” 

Mr. Eugene Ayo, a senior member, read a very 
educational paper on “The History of Sulfapyri- 
dine.”” He told us that it is a drug which is in the 
experimental stage and still needs very careful super- 
vision in its administration. 

The last speaker of the evening was Dr. H. 
Dupuy, resident surgeon at Charity Hospital who 
spoke on “The Use of Sulfapyridine and Anti- 
pneumococcic Serum in the Treatment of Pneu- 
monia.”’ In his very vivid address he explained the 


bacteriostatic action of sulfapyridine and the hemo- 
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lytic action of antipneumococcic serum. Dr. 
Dupuy stated that pneumonia fatalities in the 
Charity Hospital have been reduced from 38% to 
from 3 to 8% by chemo- and sero-therapy. He also 
told us of a new drug which is still in its experimental 
stages and which is not yet on the market which has 
the same action therapeutically as sulfapyridine but 
is only one-fifth as toxic, its name is sulfamethyl- 
thiosol. 
June Wark, Secretary 


MicuiGaN.—The January meeting which was held 
in the Wayne County Medical Building, Tuesday 
evening, the 23rd, was given over to a testimonial 
dinner attended by sixty, in honor of Dr. Justin L. 
Powers of the University of Michigan, recently 
appointed chairman of the National Formulary 
Committee. Immediately after dinner President 
H. A. K. Whitney called on the secretary to read 
the minutes of the previous meeting in order to 
make the evening official. These were approved. 
Mr. Whitney then paid tribute to Dr. Povers, 
saying that the splendid turnout—about one 
hundred—in itself was the best possible tribute 
that could be paid an individual. 

The secretary was called upon and congratulated 
the honored guest in behalf of the membership of 
the Michigan Branch. He was followed by Dr. 
F. O. Taylor, vice-president of the A. Px. A., who 
mentioned the fact that the presiding officer, Mr. 
H. A. K. Whitney, was to succeed him, having 
recently been elected to the vice-presidency. He 
said it was indeed an honor to Dr. Powers to become 
chairman of the N. F. Committee following such 
men as Diehl, Scoville, Gathercoal and others. He 
said, too, the appointment of Dr. Powers as a full- 
time chairman and editor of the N. F. Bulletin was 
an innovation and would prove valuable to phar- 
macy. 

Tribute was also paid Dr. Powers by representa- 
tives of three accredited colleges of pharmacy in 
Michigan: Dean E. P. Stout, representing the 
Detroit Institute of Technology; Dean R. T. Lakey, 
representing the College of Pharmacy at Wayne 
University; and C. C. Glover, representing the 
University of Michigan College of Pharmacy, Ann 
Arbor. 

Mr. L. A. Seltzer, for many years a member of 
the N. F. Committee, was called upon by President 
Whitney to give a history of the N. F. Committee. 
He stated, “I have been asked to speak on ‘The 
History of the National Formulary.’ Instead, I 
think I shall direct my remarks to the changing 
functions of the Formulary.” 

President Whitney assured Dr. Powers that mem- 
bers of the Michigan Branch stood ever ready to 
assist him in his arduous task that he is about to 
undertake. He also mentioned that Mr. C. E. 
Watts, another member of the Branch, and for a 
number of years assistant to Mr. Whitney at the 
University of Michigan Hospital, had just been 


called to take charge of the Pharmacy Department 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

Mr. R. L. McCabe extended his personal felicita- 
tions to Dr. Powers and said he hoped that he, as a 
member of the Michigan Branch at the headquarters 
in Washington, will exert his best efforts and in- 
fluence to bring the 1941 A. Px. A. Convention to 
Detroit. 

Mr. Seltzer then moved that, in tribute to the 
contributions of Dr. Powers to the Michigan Branch, 
the members vote him an honorary membership in 
the Michigan Branch; the motion was seconded and 
adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Webster, chairman of the Interprofessional 
Relationship Committee of the D. R. D. A., con- 
gratulated Dr. Powers and wished him success in 
his new endeavors. 

Mr. Whitney thanked the members for their 
splendid coéperation in making this testimonial to 
Dr. Powers an outstanding event. 

BERNARD A. BIALKE, Secretary 


New Yorx.—The regular meeting was called to 
order by President Hauck at 8:45 p.m. on Monday, 
February 19th, at the Columbia University College 
of Pharmacy. Due to inclement weather the 
attendance was only 80 members and guests. 
Minutes of the January meeting were approved as 
read, 

Mr. Robert Lehmangead the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Legislation, which was 
accepted and ordered attached to the minutes. Dr. 
Cosmo Ligorio read the report of the Committee on 
the Progress of Pharmacy and it was accepted and 
ordered attached to the minutes. 

There being no further business the meeting 
turned to the Scientific Section with Mr. Gustave 
Bardfeld as chairman. Mr. Bardfeld introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Dr. Henry Doubilet, 
Assistant in Surgery, New York University and 
Instructor in Gastroenterology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who discussed ‘‘Recent Clinical Trends in 
the Treatment of Liver and Gall Bladder Diseases.” 
The talk was accompanied by a moving picture and 
numerous slides. At its conclusion a rising vote of 
thanks was extended. 

Horace T. F. Givens, Secretary 


NorTHERN NEw JErSEY.—The meeting was held 
at the New Jersey College of Pharmacy building in 
Newark, January 23rd. Dr. Paul C. Olsen spoke 
on ‘The Problems of Drug Store Management.” 
He outlined many factors that need be taken into 
consideration when determining whether a given 
neighborhood will support a drug store, and the 
type of drug store best suited for that neighborhood. 
If it is determined that the location is suitable, 
problems of finance, buying, arrangement of the 
stock and personnel are to be considered. ‘‘Inven- 
tory and accounting,’ said the speaker, “‘often can 
prevent the failure of a store, or explain why the 
store failed.” 
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tearing down and rebuilding cycle. 


PRACTICAL PHARMACY EDITION 


Questions were invited from the floor and some 
very interesting discussions followed. Mr. Charles 
Tuffiash was asked for some comments from the 
wholesaler’s view point. He said over-buying and 
improper accounting were among the more frequent 
errors committed in drug store management. 


The regular meeting was held at the New Jersey 
College of Pharmacy at Newark, New Jersey, 
February 19th. Dr. James C. Munch spoke on 
the topic, “Keeping Up with Research.” Dr. 
Munch likened pharmaceutical knowledge to a 
pendulum. We discover a medicinal substance and 
set up our facts concerning this substance. Then 
we proceed to tear down and deny all of these facts 
and set up new facts. By the time this is done the 
drug becomes passé and is forgotten in the discovery 
of a new drug, then the cycle begins anew. Later 
we return to one of these drugs and pass through the 
The history of 
these cycles was illustrated by many drugs, viburnum, 
cod liver oil, bismuth, iron, etc. 

Sandwiched in with this theme was a review of the 
results of recent researches in pharmacology. Fol- 
lowing the talk many interesting questions from the 
floor were answered. 

C. L. Cox, Secretary 


NORTHWESTERN.—The Northwestern Branch 
took advantage of the presence of a number of guest 
lecturers participating in the 4th Pharmaceutical 
Institute at the University of Minnesota in arrang- 
ing programs for the following four meetings of the 
Branch. The meetings were held in the auditorium 
of the College of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota 
and were largely attended by Branch members, 
students and guests. No business was transacted at 
any of the meetings. 

February 5th,9:30a.m. Lecture: ‘Professional 
Pharmacy,” by Dean W. F. Sudro, College of 
Pharmacy, Fargo, N. Dak.; February 5th, 1:30 
P.M. Lecture: ‘Pharmaceutical Service to Hos- 
pitals,’’ by Prof. Louis C. Zopf, College of Pharmacy, 
Univ. of Iowa; February 6th, 11:30 a.m. 
“Public Opinion as an Aid to Professional Pharm- 
acy,” by Dr. Robert L. Swain, Editor of Drug Topics, 
New York City; February 7th, 10:30a.m. Colored 
Motion Picture Presentation and Lecture: ‘‘Treat- 
ment of Pneumonococcal Pneumonias with Sulfa- 
pyridine and Antipneumococcic Sera,’”’ by Dr. F. E. 
Schmidt (Lederle Laboratories), Chicago, IIL; 
Colored Motion Picture and Slide Presentation and 
Lecture: ‘Recent Advances in the Field of Barbi- 
turate Medication,” by Dr. D. L. Tabern (Abbott 
Laboratories), Chicago, IIl. 

Cnas. V. Netz, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA.—The February meeting was 
called to order by Chairman Osol at 8:20 p.m. on 
Tuesday, February 13th, at the Philadelphia Col- 
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lege of Pharmacy and Science. Minutes of the 
January meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Drain, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, nominated and the body elected Messrs. 
David and Herman Blumenthal to associate mem- 
bership. 

Professor Nichols announced the program for the 
balance of the year: Dr. Roundtree is to speak at 
the April meeting on the “Chemical and Clinical 
Studies on Adrenal Glands,” and Mr. D. B. Strohm 
of the Aluminum Co. of America will discuss 
“Aluminum” at the May. gathering. 

Dr. Osol appointed Mr. Riesch chairman, and 
Professor Nichols and Dr. Eby members of the 
nominating committee, to report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Simpson was requested to present an audit 
of the books, closing the year. 

Professor Osol introduced Mr. James J. Moran 
of the Kimble Glass Company. Mr. Moran’s 
interesting lecture covered the manufacture, stand- 
ardization and use of glass. The speaker used 
slides in conjunction with the talk to show errors 
that may occur in the graduation and use of instru- 
ments and how these may be avoided or overcome. 
A movie, taken at the Vineland plant, showed the 
various steps in the manufacture of scientific glass- 
ware. Interest was shown in ampul and amber 
glass in the discussion that followed. 

A rising vote of thanks was accorded the speaker. 

H. Biyrue, Secretary 


Sr. Jonn’s UNIVERSITY STUDENT BRANCH.—A 
meeting was held at the College, February 2nd, 
with two hundred present. 

Mr. Lester Rosenstein presented to the assembly 
a list of Research Problems for students sent to the 
Branch by E. N. Gathercoal, Chairman of the 
National Formulary Committee. All students 
interested were to decide the topic upon which they 
wish to gauge their interest and arrange to begin 
active work Saturday, February 9th. 

The Dean, Dr. Dandreau, then introduced the 
speaker, Dr. Edwin Grace. His topic ‘‘The Biology 
and Diagnosis of Cancer,’ was greatly appreciated 
by all. Dr. Grace, an emminent research worker in 
his field, formerly studied at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester and is now director of the Grace Clinic in 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. Grace’s address was concerned with the funda- 
mental cellular disruption which occurs in cancer. 
He explained that this condition is chiefly an un- 
restricted reversion of the growth of the cell from 
the normal to embryonic state. Using the Carrel- 
Lindbergh technique cancer cells obtained from 
benign and malignant tumors had been grown. The 
growth of the cell in the culture was directly pro- 
portional to its fatality. Work of this type has 
made it possible to classify four general stages of 
tumor. These types, as also the differentiation of 
the cell, such as the highly altered nucleolus-nuclear 
ratio and enlargement of the argentophile bodies in 
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the nucleolus, were graphically illustrated by slides. 
Treatment of cancer, Dr. Grace explained, is di- 
rectly dependant upon the state of the disease. 
Benign tumors, where the growth of the cell is some- 
what restricted and does not spread as rapidly, are 
not as deleterious as the malignant or fourth type 
tumor where the cells grow wildly. Even X-Ray 
treatment has not always been successful, in that, 
not only the cancer cell but also the scar tissue, the 
defensive setup of nature, is destroyed. For this 
reason Dr. Grace emphasized that cancer must be 
checked in its early stages. 

Following a summation of how far advanced 
cancer research actually was, Dr. Grace answered 
the many questions from the audience. The Chair- 
man, on behalf of the group, thanked Dr. Grace for 
his enlightening lecture and illustrations. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
L. Rosenstein; Vice-President, S. Mostofsky; 
Secretary, Sister M. Etheldreda; and Treasurer, A. 
Moskowitz. 

SistER M. ETHELDREDA, Secretary 


THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON.—The 
meeting was called to order on February 7th by the 
president, Gilbert Whipps. Minutes of the meet- 
ings held on January 10th and 18th were read and 
approved. 

Mr. Rack moved that the Branch contract for a 
half-page in the Chinook, and that an assessment of 
15¢ be made on each member to help pay the cost. 
The motion was seconded and passed. Mr. Banich 
moved that a bill of $1.50 for Mr. Whipp’s trans- 
portation to Spokane to represent the A. Pu. A. at 
the regional convention, be allowed. Seconded and 
passed. 

Dr. Dirstine introduced Mr. Dan Dawnen, local 
insurance agent, and the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
Macduff, representative of the United Pacific Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Macduff discussed the various 
types of liability insurance that would protect the 
druggist. He spent considerable time on the owner- 
landlord and tenent policy. The O. L. T. policy 
gives protection against accidents which might occur 
on the sidewalk, in the store or caused by an em- 
ployee. He mentioned burglary and robbery insur- 
ance and defined the two terms. His discussion on 
the doctor’s combination policy proved interesting 
to the pharmacy-premed students. 

After Mr. Macduff concluded his talk, a round- 
table discussion was held, during which many ques- 
tions were answered. 


The meeting was called to order February 14th 
by Dr. Dirstine, who introduced Mr. Brazier, a 
graduate of the University of California. 

In Mr. Brazier’s talk he stated that statistics show 
that a majority of the business in the United States 
is carried on in concentrated areas, 7. e., cities of 50,- 
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000 population or more. He continued that there is 
a move now taking place to increase business in the 
less populated areas. He mentioned in discussing 
the history of his company, Johnson & Johnson, 
that it was organized in 1886 and was a leader in pro- 
ducing aseptic dressing and surgical gut for the 
pharmacist and doctor. He described some of the 
manufacturing processes used to manufacture band- 
ages and adhesive tape. He concluded by again 
raising the question of how trade in the less popu- 
lated areas could be increased. In the round-table 
discussion several plans were evolved such as educa- 
tional talks by the local pharmacist to service groups 
such as the parent teachers association, and the dis- 
tribution of educational literature to youngsters in 
the grade schools to familiarize them with the care of 
the body. These pamphlets are to be distributed by 
the local druggist. 
Haakon Bane, Secretary 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STUDENT BrANcH.—The 
first meeting of the 1940 season was held in the 
Upper Amphitheatre of the College Building Janu- 
ary 18th with President Alton Grube presiding. 
Members of the Faculty and the entire student body 
were present to hear addresses by Dr. E. F. Kelly, 
Secretary of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocIATION and Lieutenant Glenn Smith of the 
United States Army School for the training of en- 
listed men in Pharmacy, 

Dean Kendig introduced Dr. Kelly who spoke on 
Civil Service and the opportunities it offers pharma- 
cists. He stated that high type men are desired 
because of the responsibility involved in these posi- 
tions and further stated that Civil Service positions 
offer an excellent opportunity to demonstrate the 
capabilities of the pharmacists as they are trained 
to-day in our modern educational institutions. 
With many fields available for those who 
are trained in Pharmacy, Dr. Kelly stressed the im- 
portance of selecting the field that appealed most 
and in which the most useful service could be 
rendered. 

Lieutenant Smith gave a very interesting history 
of the medical and pharmaceutical units in the 


* United States Army, tracing these from their origin 


up to the present time. He told of some of the old 
favorite remedies, especially calomel, and in general 
gave a very excellent picture of the Army Medical 
Service. He explained that there are sixteen posi- 
tions available for commissioned pharmacists in the 
army at present and expressed the hope that this 
number will be increased as pharmacists demon- 
strate their value in the Medical Corps. 

Both speakers expressed their opinions relative to 
the importance of women in Pharmacy, and a vote 
of thanks was extended to both Dr. Kelly and 
Lieutenant Smith for their excellent addresses. 

MARIE STEIGERWALT, Secretary 
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IN THE NEWS 


On the new Board of Pharmacy for the state of 
Mississippi are: Marshall C. Smith, Hattiesburg; 
Sam J. McDuffie, Nettleton; Clause L. Marron, 
Fayette; Lew Wallace, Laurel; and Chester Jones, 
Jackson. 


The 61st convention of the Iowa Pharmaceutical 
Association was held in Des Moines, February 13th 
to 15th. Among the addresses on the program 
were: “Nothing Sells Merchandise Like Merchan- 
dise,’”” J. J. Donlan; ‘Our Advertising Program,” 
Milo Chehak and George McChange; ‘‘Potential 
Sales Possibilities,’’ L. C. Zopf; “Should the Phar- 
macist Budget His Time,’’ Edward S. Rose; ‘‘Cos- 
metics in the Drug Store,” Richard M. Hofmann; 
“The Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law,” M. R. 
Stephens, Chief of St. Louis Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. John O’Brien, chairman 
of the National Pharmacy Week Committee, made 
a plea for better observance of Pharmacy Week 
and extended congratulations to Mr. L. L. Eisen- 
traut, of Des Moines, for witmning second place in 
1939. Dean R. A. Kuever and Prof. J. Earle 
Galloway presented very instructive papers. The 
address of Hon. Theodore Christianson was much 
enjoyed, as was also that of Mrs. Clara B. Miller; 
and ‘‘Merchandising in Russia,’’ by Henry L. Adams 
was most interesting. 


The Kansas Pharmaceutical Association met on 
March 12th to 15th, at Topeka, for the sixty-first 
time. Arhong the speakers were: Wilson Brown, 
American Dairies, Inc., ‘Fountain Profits;’’ Joseph 
J. Shine, Secretary, Illinois Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, ‘“‘Potential Sales Possibilities;’’ E. P. Gannon, 
President, Midwestern Fixture Co., “So You Want 
to Make More Money;”’ Charles Luckman, Vice- 
President Pepsodent Co., ‘‘The Manufacturer’s 
Point of View on Fair Trade;” Dr. R. L. Swain, 
Editor of Drug Topics, ‘Fair Trade and the Re- 
tailer” and ‘Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act;’’ Hon. Theodore Christianson, Trade Relations 
Counsel, N. A. R. D., “The Independent Druggist 
in 1940;” H. S. Noel, Director Trade Relations, 


Eli Lilly & Co., ‘‘Where Have My Profits Gone?;” 


Gene Flack, Goodwill Ambassador, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., ‘‘Power of Mind Over Mattress;”’ 
Pxesidential Address by W. F. Sprague. 


The George Washington Law Review of the 
George Washington University has published a 
symposium presenting an appraisal of twenty-five 
years of the Federal Trade Commission and its 
work. It covers: Procedure and Practice, Ad- 
ministrative Law Aspects, Regulation of Unfair 
Trade Practices and Restraint of Trade Practices, 
Administration of Robinson-Patman Act, Trade 


Practice Conference Rules, Activities of the Eco- 
nomic Division, Investigatory and Enforcement 
Activities, and Export Trade Act. The work is in- 
dispensable to attorneys, marketing officials and 
advisors, and economists. 


Among those who visited the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF PHARMACY during February were: Senator 
Ernest Lundeen, Waysata, Minn.; Charles Tuf- 
fiash, S. Orange, N. J.; J. Willard Payne, Jr., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Wingold, Richmond, Va.; 
E. E. Barnett, Kecoughton, Va.; Alden Hankla, 
Radford, Va.; Kenneth Tipton, Petersburg, Va.; 
James N. Rhodes, Richmond, Va.; Moses Bridge, 
Richmond, Va.; Charles W. Johnson, Richmond, 
Va.; Paul G. Caplan, Richmond, Va.; Emilio P. 
Tusco, Richmond, Va. 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., has donated to the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION a copy of Scientific Socie- 
ties and Institutions in Latin America, which has 
been placed in the Library. It is dated Janu- 
ary 1940, contains fifty pages, and covers about 
forty titles: Pharmacy and Chemistry reports on 
Argentine, Brazil, Columbia, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, Dominican 
Republic, Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Other subjects include: Biology, Cancer, Dentis- 
try, Medicines, Nurses, Foods, Hygiene, Red 
Cross, Tuberculosis, Venereology, Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Surgery, Dermatology and Toxicology. 


The 33rd Annual Meeting of the American Drug- 
gists’ Fire Insurance Company was held in Cin- 
cinnati on February 12th to 14th. The meeting 
was highly interesting throughout and indications of 
increased business for 1940 gave real satisfaction to 
all in attendance. 

During 1939 the company experienced 603 drug 
store fire losses, amounting to a total of $225,774.06. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
James H. Beal; Vice-President, G. O. Young; 
Secretary, Frank H. Freericks; Assistant Secretary, 
W. P. Starkey; Treasurer, Walter Rothwell; and 
Assistant Treasurer, Edward Voss, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Blair of 212 S. Fairfax 
St., Alexandria, Va., loaned their historical home for 
the annual tour of old houses, which will be held on 
April 13th. Mrs. Blair is a writer of note. The 
home was formerly that of Dr. William Brown, 
physician and director of hospitals of the Conti- 
nental Army, and author of the first American 
Pharmacopeeia. He was the personal friend and 
physician of George Washington. The house has 
rare charm and is of outstanding interest architec- 
turally and historically. The grounds are composed 
of three gardens, each one private. 
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